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I. INTRODUCTION 



These proceedings are the product of a three-day conference 
that focused on screen displays for online catalogs. Conference 
participants included librarians, system designers, vendors, and 
consultants. Discussion was lively and constructive. Clearly there 
is widespread interest in improving screen displays to enhance user 
satisfaction and performance. 

The conference began with an online catalog fair. More than 
twenty systems were available for demonstration, evaluation, and 
"test dr ives . ■ 

Conference speakers addressed screen display issues from a 
number of perspectives. Joseph R. Matthews (President, J. Matthews 
and Associates) brought together applicable research results from 
many disciplines and formulated a set of possible guidelines for 
specific types of online catalog screen displays. 

Fran Spigai (President, Database Services) traced the 
development of the user interface in the online reference services, 
contrasting the use of these services by professional searchers with 
the use of online catalogs by unsophisticated end users. 

Christine Borgman (Assistant Professor, UCLA Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science) and Kent Norman (Associate Head, 
University of Maryland Human-Computer Interaction Lab) offered 
criteria for evaluating online screen displays, plus a general 
critique of the systems demonstrated at the online catalog fair. 

Alan Kay (Apple fellow and developer of the bit map display) 
described a vision of what the user interface (or "illusion," as he 
put it) might be in the future. 

Though individual contributions have been edited for clarity 
and readability, every attempt has been made to preserve the 
interactive, spontaneous flavor of the meeting. Alan Kay's 
conference segment, which included slides, films, videodisc images, 
and body language, presented v/hat can only be described as an 
editorial moving target; it has been extensively (we hope not 
excessively ) reorganized. 

It is hoped that the papers and discussions in this volume 
will be a valuable resource for everyone who is involved in the 
planning and implementation of online catalogs. 
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II. SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR 
SCREEN LAYOUTS AND DESIGN 
OP ONLINE CATALOGS 



Joseph R. Matthews 



Central to the concept of an online catalog is the display 
of bibliographic and other information on a CRT screen. Yet 
each designer of the online catalog has developed a fairly 
unique approach to the issues of layout, content and sequence of 
data, typography, spacing, punctuation, and vocabulary 
(Matthews, 1984). Good computer systems must accommodate the 
ways that people read and understand CRT terminal displays 
(Landauer et al . ) . 

As the one hundred or so installed online catalogs 
proliferate and users move from system to system, it becomes 
crucial that the user of the online catalog be presented with 
screens that are relatively similar in layout and content. This 
has important implications both for the system designer and for 
the user of the online catalog. For the system designer, 
familiar and relatively similar screen displays mean that the 
user will spend less time reading the screen; thus the time 
between the entry of command choices will be shorter. This 
means that the online catalog, an expensive resource, has the 
potential for more user transactions per hour • For the user, 
familiar screens mean less time will be needed to (re)learn the 
use of an online catalog in a variety of library settings. 

Rather than yet another call to action, the following 
preliminary guidelines for screen layout and design are 
presented in an effort to spark discussion and become a focus 
for consensus building. An expanded set of guidelines could be 
developed and, over the course ox the next several years, form 
the basis for a standard. 
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Good screen guidelines must emphasize: 



0 consistent display formats so the user knows where to 

look for information; 
o consistent labeling of information; 
o the value of brevity; — displaying no more data than 

needed by the user; and 

0 efficient information assimilation by the user. 

Consistency , the foundation of systems that are easy to 
learn, use, and remember, allows the user to form a simple 
conceptual model of the online catalog. When the designer's 
conceptual model of the online catalog closely parallels the 
model developed by the user through use of the system, the 
system can be called user friendly 

Brevi ty acknowledges that the iuman user is limited in the 
amount of information that can be absorbed in a given period of 
time. Ignoring this limitation will result in increased 
frustration and user errors. Overall screen density, often 
expressed as a percentage of the total character spaces 
available, measures the number of characters displayed. Local 
density, usually manipulated by altering line spacing, is an 
indicator of the number of filled spaces near each character. 
Low density should mean good user comprehension. 

Compatibility — another desirable characteristic — minimizes 
the amount of information recoding that must be done by the 
user. Good compatibility ensures efficient information 
assimilation by the user. Related data should be grouped or 
"chunked" together (Stewart, 1976; Tullis, 1981). The layout 
complexity of a display should follow a predictable visual 
scheme (Tullis, 1983). 

1 will present some general guidelines first, followed by 
some specific guidelines that relate to different types of 
online catalog displays. References are given to indicate the 
degree of support that prior research, experience, and the 
synthesis of other work related to displays give to these 
guidelines . 
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Label Guidelines 



Both in substance and in style, the following guidelines 
draw heavily from Smith and Aucella (1983). Throughout this 
discussion, frequently cited works are identified by the letters 
A - G. (See the References at the end of this paper for a 
complete list of citations.) 

1 . Labels Should Be Upper Case 

Display labels in upper case only (B, C, Mehlmann, Smith, 
Vartabedian ) . 

2. Labels Should Be Words, Not Abbreviations 

3. Every Variable Should Be Labeled 

Every variable or data element should have a distinct and 
meaningful name. Use of jargon should be avoided, 
including "librar ianese" (Neville) . 

The choice of labels should be driven by what the majority 
of users call various data elements, not what librarians 
think has value. For example, do users know what is meant 
by "IMPRINT"? 

4. Labels Should Be Right Justified 

Labels should be right justified and placed to the left of 
the data field (C). 

5 . Separate Labels 

Labels should be separated from data fields by a colon (:) 
and at least one blank space (C). 

6 . Label Length 

The amount of space provided for labels should be at least 
12 characters and no more than 20 characters. 

7 . Labels for Information Displayed in Columns 

Columns should be clearly identified. There are several 
options for displaying column labels (see Figure 1): 

a. UPPER CASE only 

b. Underlined UPPER CASE 

c. Upper case with hyphens, e.g., UPPER CASE 

d. Upper case in REVERSE VIDEO 
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Figure 1: OPTIONS FOR TABULAR LABELS 



ALL CAPS 

ALL CAPS WITH UNDERSCORE 



ALL CAPS 



(WITH HYPHENS) 



For example: 
LINE # AUTHOR 

LINE # AUTHOR 



ALL CAPS (WITH REVERSE VIPEOT 



TITLE 



TITLE 



YEAR 
YEAR 



LINE * 



AUTHOR 



TITLE 



YEAR 



LINE # 



1 

2 
3 
4 



AUTHOR 



TITLE 



Stone, Allan A. 
Stone, Albert E. 
Stone, Albert E. 
Gawain and the Green Knight Sir Gawain and the Green 



The abnormal personality 
The innocent eye: childh 
Twentieth century inter 



YEAR 

1976 
1975 
1977 
1968 
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At this time, there are no clear research results to 
indicate which type of label to use for information displayed in 
columns, in the face of a lack of research, I would recommend 
use of upper case with hyphens. Color displays may also help to 
solve this problem. 



General Text Guidelines 

1. Arrange Data Logically 

Arrange information in logical groups functionally (A, 
Swezey and Davis, Reynolds 1979, Reynolds 1980). 

2. Mix Ugper & Lower Case Text 

To improve legibility and help differentiate text from 
labels, general text should be displayed in mixed upper 
and lower case with conventional use of capitalization, 
i.e., to start sentences, to indicate proper nouns and 
acronyms, etc, (A, B, Poulton and Br own , Henney, Swezey 
and Davis, Tinker, Var tabedian ) . 

Should indexes that are not stored in upper case only 
be displayed in upper case only? Research suggests not. 

3. End Sentences with a Period 

Every sentence should end with a period (B, C). 

4. Little or No Hyphenation of Text 

Words should not be broken by hyphenation. Lines should 
be broken at words rather than splitting a word in two. 
Unjustified text lines are just as legible as 
right-margin justified text (A, P, *~he). 

Ragged right hand margins are also probably easier to 
create than right-justified margins, 

5. Left_ Justify Text 

Text should be left justified (E; P; Gregory and Poulton; 
Campbell, Merchetti and Mawhort). 
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The label should be right justified, followed by a colon, 
then a space, and then the text. There should be two 
parallel lines if you look straight down the middle of the 
display. 

With labels right justified and text left justified, 
you have jagged edges on the outer margins and in the 
middle you have symmetry. 



Question from the Audience ; Are subject headings 
viewed as labels and should they be upper case? 

Matthews : I don't know; there is no research on that. 
I think not. 



6. Text Width of 55 Characters 



Text should include no more than 55-60 characters per line 
(C, Duchnicky and Kolers). 

1 . Highlighting 

The variable textual information should be highlighted, 
with the labels displayed in normal or dim intensity (F). 

8 . Paragraphs 

Paragraphs should be no longer than four (4) lines each. 
Paragraphs should be separated by a single blank line 
( Bradford) . 



InstructlonalText Guidelines 

Text for instructions, directions/ help screens, and 
options should follow these guidelines: 

1 . S implo Sent en co_ s tt uctu r o 

Short, simple sentences should be used (A, C, F, G). 

2 . A f f i r ma t i v_e Sent en_ce s 

Affirmative rather than negative statements should be 
used. Tell the user what to do, not what to avoid (A, F). 
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Active Voice 



Sentences should be in the active voice because active 
voice sentences are easier to understand (A, P). 

Temporal Sequence 

The word order of sentences describing a sequence of 
actions should correspond to the sequence of activities 
(A, F) • 

Examples: (Good) Press RETURN to start a search. 

(Bad) To start a search, press RETURN. 

Don't ask the user to transpose the instruction. 

Use Complete Words 

Complete words, not contractions or short forms of a v;ord, 
should be used ( C, F ) . 

Avoid Jargon 

Words used should be familiar to the user. Avoid the 
jargon of librarians and computer programmers (A, B, C, E, 
F). 

For example, in displays of authority information, the 
records related to a controlled vocabulary heading have 
been referred to as "references," "titles," "records," 
"items," "citations," and "papers." Are any of these 
terms more or less intelligible to users? We need more 
work in this area. 

Consistent Wording 

Word usage should be consistent, especially for 
terminology pertaining to the online catalog (A, B, C, F). 

Example: If the word "screen" is to be used, then 
synonyms such as frame, display, etc., should be avoided. 

I think we may need to develop a glossary so that we 
can call things by the same names regardless of the system 
we are in. We need to get away from the "not invented 
here" syndrome, the belief that vocabulary that originated 
somewhere else is not appropriate for m^ special needs. 
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Information Content 



Only information essential to the user's needs should be 
displayed. Simplify all screens. However, all data 
pertinent to a particular information need, e.g., location 
and status information, should be displayed on the same 
screen (A, C, F, G, Martin, Morland, Mitchell). 

9 . Information Density 

The total amount of information to be displayed at any one 
time should be carefully controlled. No more than 30% of 
available character spaces should be used — 15% is 
recommended (A; Ramsey and Atwood; Coffey, 1961; Poulton 
and Brown, 1968; Schultz, 1961; Green, 1953; Dodson and 
Shields, 1978; Danchak, 1976; Shields, 1980). 

Users always perceive that the screen is more filled with 
information than it actually is (Bradford, Tinker). 



Screen Layout Guidelines 
1 . Identify Screens 

For screen or page-based systems, every screen should 
display the user's input which led to the current screen. 
If this information is not incorporated as a part of the 
system's response to the user, it should be displayed in 
the upper right hand-corner of the screen. 

2. Organization of Data 

The organization and location of displayed data elements 
should be standardized. This permits the user to develop 
spatial expectations. Data should be presented using 
spacing, grouping, and columns to produce an orderly and 
legible display (A; B; C; Tullis, 1981; Parrish et al.). 

3. Screen Segments 

The screen should be divided into three segments (top, 
middle, and bottom), with each segment reserved for 
specific functions. For example, the top of the screen 
usually shows how the user got the present screen, the 
middle of the screen presents the current information, and 
the bottom of the screen is typically reserved for the 
display of options available to the user (B, C, E, G). 
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4. Dashed Lines 



Dashed lines may be used to segment the screen (D). 

The following sections give specific guidelines for the 
layout of a number of different types of screen displays. 
Guidelines which apply to more than one type of display are 
repeated . 



Screen Layout - Authority Display 

There is little guidance to date for this area. For 
example, should the records associated with a heading precede or 
follow that heading? Should the main heading (material 
preceding the first — ) be repeated or should it be displayed 
once with the subheadings indented on following lines? There 
are some things we do know, however: 

1 . Line Numbers 

Lists of items continued on the next page (scrolled; 
should be numbered relative to the first item on the 
initial page (A, B). 

On some systems, you look at ten items, then go to the 
next page for ten more and they are numbered one through 
ten again; you go to the third page and they are numbered 
one through ten. How can the user keep track? That is 
the issue. 

2. Order of Items 

Items in a list should be arranged in some recognizable 
and useful order, such as chronological, alphabetical, or 
degree of importance (A, G) . 

Last-in-first-out is generally not a useful display 
sequence . 

3. Data Elements Included 

Data elements to be included in a multiple line (record) 

display are: 

o Line number 

o Authority heading 

o Number of related records 




What sequence these elements should appear in has not been 
addressed, though I assume the line number should come 
first. 

Tabular Displays 

When multiple data elements appear on a single line (e.g., 
line number, authority heading(s), number of related 
records) hhe data elements should be broken into separate 
blocks — tabular display — and not run together and 
separated with slashes (C, Ramsey and Atwood, Cropper and 
Evans ) . 

Label Column Displays 

To reduce misunderstandings and increase efficient 
information assimilation by the user, all columns should 
have a column heading label (A, B, G) . 



Screen Layout - Multiple Line Display 
Line Numbers 

Lists of items continued on the next page (scrolled) 
should be numbered relative to the first item on the 
initial page (A 

Order of Items 

Items in a list should be arranged in some recognizable 
and useful order, such as chronological, alphabetical, or 
degree of importance (A, G). 

Data Elements Included 

Data elements to be included in a multiple line (record) 
display are: 
o Line number 

o First (N) characters of the author 
o First (N) characters of the title 
o Year published 

Note: Of 18 online catalogs recently reviewed, 17 

include the title (truncated), 15 the author (truncated), 

13 the line number, 7 the call number, 9 the year, 4 the 

location, 2 the publisher, and 1 the record ID. 
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Perhaps the data elements to be included vary by type 
of search. For example, for an author search, assuming 
the author's name being searched is displayed once, the 
data elements to be displayed in tabular form include line 
number, title, and year published* (Perhaps call 
number?) For a title or author/title search, the data 
elements to be displayed in tabular form include: line 
number, author, title, and year published, 

4. Tabular Displays 

When multiple data elements appear on a single line, e.g., 
line number , author ( truncated ) , title (truncated ) , year , 
etc., the data elements should be broken into separate 
blocks — tabular display — and not run together and 
separated with slashes (C, Ramsey and Atwood, Cropper and 
Evans ) • 

5 • Label Column Displays 

To reduce misunderstandings and increase efficient 
information assimilation by the user, all columns should 
have a column heading label (A, B, G) • 



This display provides a brief record; one or more records 
may be displayed on a single screen. 

Note: If a search retrieves a single record, the system 
should automatically display the record in a (default) single 
brief record display. Most systems require the user to enter 
another character and hit RETURN even if there is only one 
choice to be displayed, 

1 • Layout 

The layout or format of a brief record should not be the 
traditional 3X5 card catalog format but rather a 
structured, labeled format (Fryser, 1981), 

Note: Of 14 sample displays, 7 use a structured, 
labeled format. 



Screen Layout - Single Brief Record Display 




Label Every Variable 



Every variable or data elomont should have a distinct and 
neaningful name. Use of jargon in the labels, including 
librar ianese, should be avoided (Noville). 

3. Information Content 

Only information essential to the user's needs should be 
displayed (A, C, P , G ) . A number of observers have 
suggested that users of the catalog actually use little of 
the data presented (Wallace , Seal et al.). 



Screen Layout - Medium or Full Record Display 

This display provides most or all of the full MARC 
record. (The display may therefore require more than one 
screen . ) 

1 . Layout 

The layout or format of a record should not be the 
traditional 3X5 card catalog format but rather a 
structured, labeled format (Fryser, 1981), And related 
data, e.g., author and added author entries , should be 
combined in the display of the online catalog. 

Note: Of 14 sample displays, 7 use a structured, 
labeled format . 

2 . Label Every Variable 

Every variable or data element should have a distinct and 
meaningful name, use of jargon in the labels, including 
librar ianese, should be avoided (Neville). 



Screen Layout - Copy and Status Display 

To the extent possible, the use of a tabular layout is 
recommended. Labels should be capitalized and text should use 
upper and lower case characters. 
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ConciUQiona 



1. It io pooolble to develop valid guideline** foe the dinplay 
of bibliographic and related information on the screen of 
a CRT terminal. And now is the time to do so — 'before the 
number of online ctttalogo grows too large. Some 
similarity exists now, 

2, The display guidelines should employ principles based on 
available research. These guidelines should be used 
consistently, whenever a system designer chooses to employ 
a particular feature or display. 

3* The guidelines could, over the course of time, become a 
standard* 

4. Standard nomenclature is required now to identify and 
describe the various elements end screens of the online 
catalog. 

5. A standard for the names of different data elements is 
also needed now. Again, the names should be what a 
majority of users call a particular data element, not what 
librarians and system designers think a label should be 
called. 

6. Research, sponsored by the Council on Library Resources , 
may be needed to help determine what users prefer to call 
different data elements . 

7. Research, sponsored by the Council on Library Resources, 
is needed to help determine which of the various data 
elements, and in which sequence, are needed by users. For 
example, should a brief display provide author, title, 
series, publisher, subjects, contents notes OR title, 
series, author, publisher, year, subjects OR ? 

We need to format the display from the user 's perspective. 



Postscript ; Using the above guidelines, sample screens 
(derived from several systems) are presented to illustrate the 
potential of good screen design for an authority display, a 
multiple line display, a single brief record display, and a full 
record display. 
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FIGURE 2: SAMPLE AUTHORITY DISPLAY 



DRO WSIN G SiWECTHEMNqUltoffll 





I1TI.es 




1 


14 


Library Administration 


2 


23 


Library A? hit ecture 


3 


6 


Library Associations 


4 


21 


•Congresses 


5 


5 


-Directories 


6 


8 


Library Bull din os 


7 


10 


Library Catalogs 


8 


3 


•Card Catalogs 


9 


4 


-COM Catalogs 


10 


8 


-Online Catalogs 



More records may be seen on the next screen. 
CHOICE: 

Select the NUMBER ol the It em youwenitosee, or 
N Nod Screen H Help 

P Previous Screen 



FIGURE 3: SAMPLE MULTIPLE LINE ENTRY 



SUBJECT SEARCH: Economic RETRIEVED 3 1 RECORDS 



Line* 


Author 


Till ef Partial) 


Year 


1 


Blaug,Mark 


Economic theor/inretrospe 


1968 


2 


Clark, Colin 


The economic development 


1959 


3 


Clough, Sh 


The economic development 


1959 


4 


Commoner, 
Dobb,Maur 


The poverty of pwer: energ 


1976 


5 


Studies in the development 


1947 


6 


Faulkner, Ha 


American ecnomic history 


1960 


7 


Gelbreith,Jo 


The age of uncertainty 


1977 


8 


Gaibraith, Jo 


M on ey wh e nc e it cam e, wh 


1975 


9 


Could, .John 


Economic growhtin history 


1972 


10 


Heibrourer,R 


Themeking of economic soc 


1980 



More records maybe seen onthe next screen. 
CHOICE: 



S el ect t h e NUM B ER of t h e it em y o u want t o s e e, or 
N NEXT SCREEN H HELP 
P PREVIOUS SCREEN 



20 
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FIGURE A: SAMPLE UfllEF RECORD DISPLAY 



DISPLAY RECORD NUMBER 7 FROM SET OF 3 1 

AUTHOR: J. F. Foster end F.Movat 

TITLE: FlneJreport on InteiiabomJtory Cooperative Study of the Precision end 
Acc urecy of t h e M eas urem ent of Nltro g on Dl oxJ d e C ont ent In t h o 
Atmosphere Using ASIMMethodD29H. 
PUBLISHER: NevYork: American SocletyforTestlng and Melerlols, 1978 

CALL 
NUMBER: TD844 
A45 
N055 

BARCODE # LOCATION STATUS 
123456789 Main On Shelf 

198765432 Branch Checked out 

CHOICE: 

N NEXT SCREEN H HELP 

P PREVIOUS SCREEN 



FIGURE 5: SAMPLE FULL RECORD DISPLAY 



DISPLAY RECORD NUMBER 7IN FULL FROM SET OF 3 1 
AUTHOR: J.f. Fosterand F.Movat 

TITLE: FineJReport onlnteriaboratoryCooperative Studyof the Precislonend 
Accuracy of the Measurement of Nitrogen Dioxide Content In the 
Atmosphere Using ASIMMethodD2914. 
PUBLISHER: NevYork: American Society forTesting and Materials, 1978. 

DESCRI PTIOk : 2 6 5 pag es, incl g des in d ex an d bi blio grap hy 

SUMMARY: Thisstudycriticallyexaminedthemeasurementofnitroflendiojdde 
content in the atmosphere using representatives from government agencies end 
private corporations. 



SUBJECTS: 



CALL NUMBER: 



1 Nitrogen dioxide 

2 Nitro g en dl oxi d e, t estin g 

3 Atmosphere testing 
TD 844 

A45 
N055 

CHOICE: 

N NEXT SCREEN P PREVIOUS SCREEN H HELP 
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DISCUSSION 



Salmon : We've actually talked quite a bit to 
users about one of the issnoa you mentioned — displaying 
one record automatically. Doing that 3eems to violate 
another principle — consistency. If, Most of the time/ 
users have to request a display, but; sometimes it just 
appeal 3 automatically, that to upset them. 

Matthews : The user enters a search and 
retrieves one record. Instead of displaying a brief 
record nnU tnen saying, "If you want holdings and status 
information, hit RETURN, " the system should display the 
record, with the message that only one was retrieved and 
here it is. We now do it the other way — as a two part 
response — based on comments from "users." But we've 
mistakenly defined the "user* as a librarian. 

Comment from the Audience : First/ it's 
important to point out that guidelines are well and good 
but they probably get in the way. For example, standards 
are often set in the computer business, but by the time 
the standar ds are set, that line of computers is 
completely obsolete. By the time they had a standard for 
the S10 0 bus, nobody was making them anymore. The 
technology is evolving so quickly that to make a standard 
now--even for nomenclature — could possible be a mistake. 

Second, guidelines are fine, but in practice 
there must be compromises. The needs of the system may 
conflict with the needs of the user. 

Third, most of these things can't be decided 
just by rational discussion. They require empirical 
research. The validity of the guidelines depends on the 
validity of the data. Much of the data we now have has 
been collected under very poorly controlled conditions. 
To base standards on these poorly collected data would 
also be a mistake. 

Matthews ; Your points are well taken. 
Guidelines should be independent of any specific 
technology. They are independent of whether your system 
runs with an S100 bus, an Intel chip, or whatever. I'm 
talking about what the user interacts with, what the user 
sees . 

The argument is that it's too early; too much 
is changing. Guidelines are not meant to be set in 
concrete but are meant to be based on research, on 
available data. The guidelines will change as we learn 
more. There is currently so much diversity that it is 
confusing when the user goes from one system to another, 
even in the same town. For example, the Evanston Public 
Library has CLSI and Northwestern University has NOTIS. 
Users become confused when they have to switch back and 
forth between systems. 
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Comment from the Audience : I think we have to 
have some standardization, but leave us room for a little 
diversity, 

Matthews : Sounds like we're going to have some 
great discussion groups J 

Let ine go through a few sample displays now. 
The first ones are authority displays. 



Example #1: Somebody entered LIBRARY CATALOGS 
and this is what they got back. Notice that there are no 
line numbers. The data is all in upper case. There is 
some information preceding the search term (the first six 
lines), then the term itself (line seven), and then all 
the stuff after it. 

Comment from the Audience ; The subdivision 
punctuation is lost. 

Matthews ; Let me play devil's advocate. Do 
the users care? 



Example #2; Here we are browsing a term file. 
We entered an author search for THOMAS PYNCHON. We 've got 
some "B" number s--those stand for BROWSE, as opposed to F 
numbers, for FIND. Notice how everything is run 
together. There are some separator s--slashes . It's much 
more difficult to read this display. 
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EXAMPLE #1 



ENTER OPTION LIBRARY CATALOGS 



TO CONTINUE WITH SUBJECT LISTING PLEASE ENTER YES 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 

LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 

LI BRARY ACCOCI ATION S CONGR E S S E S 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION DIRECTORIES 

LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

LI BRARY CATALOGS 

LIBRARY CATALOGS AND READERS 

LIBRARY CONFERENCE US COLORADO 

LIBRARY COOPERATION 

LI BRARY COOPERATION U SDIRECTORIES 

LIBRARY DECORATION 



EXAMPLE #2 



BRWS TERM FILE LCCC: ENTRY TERM PYNCHON, THOMAS 

B0 1 PYN-BANK WED ERS PRO KEN EN BEMATIGT//(TITL= 1) 

B02PYNAERT,L//(AUTH=1) 

B03 PYNCHON//(TITL=2) 

B04 PYNCHON, JOHN-//(INDX= 1) 

BOS PYNCHON. TH E YOIC EOF AMBIGUITY//(TIT L= 1) 

B06 + PYNCHON, THOMAS-V/(AJJTH=3,INDX= 13) 

B07 PYNCHON, WILLIAM-V/(INDX= 1) 

B08 PYNCHON'S FICTION S//(TITL=1) 

B09 PYNCHONSOF SPR1NGFIELD//(TITL=1) 

BIO PYNE FAMILY//(INDX=1) 

B11 PYNEPRESS//(CORP=3) 

B 1 2 PYNE, CHARLES CLAUDE//(AUTH= 1) 

B 13 PYNE,GOULD, GUINESS LTD//(INDX=1) 

B 14 PYNE, GOULD, GUINESS LTD//(TITL=1) 

B 15 PYNE,NANCY//(AUTH=1,INDX»1) 

B 1 6 PYNE, PATRICIM(AUTH= 1) 

READY FOR NEWCOMMAND (FOR NEXT PAGE, XMIT ONLY);abb 
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Example #3: We are looking for the subject 
"Neoplasms." We've got line numbers, but notice what 
comes after the line numbers—right parens, then the word, 
then what do we have after that in parentheses? What are 
those numbers? We know that those are the number of 
records associated with that subject heading, but does the 
user know that? I don't think so. Here we have upper and 
lower case and we've even got dash dashes. 

Question : Is 84 the sum of all the records that 
either match or partially match? 

Ma tthews : : For line one, 84 records are 
associated (match) just with Neoplasms. 



Example #4: The user has searched for the 
subject "Executives." Here we get Executives, 
Executives--Salar ies , pensions, etc. Notice that there 
are no labels to tell you that these are line numbers. 
Text is in upper and lower case and we do have hyphens. 



Example #5: Notice we've got some labels. 
Here is an example of the variation in terminology. We 
have "citations" instead of "references" or "items, which 
we saw previously. But the label is not underlined or in 
all caps. 
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EXAMPLE #3 



LOOKING FOR SUBJECT: Neoplasms 

1) Neoplasms (84) 

2) Neoplasms-Biases (1) 

3) Neoplosms-^udlocassettes (1) 

4) Neoplasms-bibliography (3) 

5) Neoplasms-blogtaphy-vldeocasseltes (6) 

6) Neoplasms-chemlcaJlylnduced (5) 

7) Neoplasms^hemlcollylnduced-congresses (10) 

8) Neoplasms-closslflcollon (7) 

9) Neoplasms-collectedvorics (2) 

1 0) Neoplasms-^ompllcailons ( 1 1) 

1 1) NeopIasms-complications-congresses (2) 

1 2) Neoplasms-congresses (40) 

Select subheadings to be searched bytyping numbers separated by commas or A 
for all 

...THEN, press RETURN lormoresubheadinQs; ESC formore subjects 
, Which onefs)? 2 



EXAMPLE #4 



You searched forthe SUBJECT ^Executives 
4 SUBJECTS found, representing 1 1items,records Mare: 

1> Executives 6 it ems 

2 Executives -salaries, pensions, etc 2 it ems 

3 Executives- united states litem 

4 Executives - united states -interviews 2items 



EXAMPLE #5 



D 14 THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Yoursubject SOLAR 



GEAC LIBRARY SYSTEM SUB KEYWORD 

SEARCH 
matches 6 subjects 



1 Architecture and solar radiation 

2 Solar cells 

3 S; -ilar collect on 

4 Solar energy- Economic aspects 

5 Solar energy- Economic aspects -United States 



No. of citations 
in entire catalog 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 



Type anumberto see more information -OR- 
CAT -begin anevaearch 

Enternumber orcode: 5|(4 



Then press SEN ^ 
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Example 16: Thoro are no labels for the line 
numbero or the headings. I'm not sure that users would 
undocotand what the sequence of numbers Or 7, 10, 9, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 moans. Those of you who have WLN-basod systems 
will understand that. The hierarchy is interesting. You 
can see that under Antiques we've got Collec»"ota and 
collecting, England, and United Statoo, and under United 
States we alto have History. 



Example #7: We have headings that are all 
upper case. We have the dashes but no labels. Again we 
have a string of numbers that are not labeled, stuck out 
in the far righthand column. Let's pick MARITIME 
LAW — CHILE and read across. How many records are 
associated with that heading? How about MARITIME 
LAW — CONGRESSES? How many records? It takes a while to 
line these up. Setting the numbers all the way over to 
the right side imposes some real constraints on the user. 
Maybe the number of citations needs to be between the line 
number and the heading, but then you are introducing some 
additional complexity. We need to work on this, wouldn't 
you say? 



Example #8: We've got some upper and lower case 
data. It says "searching subject," but again there are no 
labels for "the information. 
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EXAMPLE #0 



DIjplayNo. Drovso> Catalog > Crosj References) Oackup> 

COLLECTION ID AU MasterMenu> 

8, Antique collecting. 
7. Antique dealers. 
10. Antique*. 

9. -Collectors end collecting. 

1. -England. 

2. -United Stales-Exhibitions. 
3 -History. 

4. Antiques, Edverdlan-Exhibitlons. 

5. Antiques, Victorian. 

6. -Exhibitions. 

ced Ublnfo System 
jb 1st pf 10-24 



EXAMPLE #7 



Brovs as/maritime 

Browsing S-MARITIME 

MARITIME LAW 46 

MARITIME LAW-ADDRESSES, ESSAYS, LECTURES $ 
MARITIME LAW-ANTARCTIC REGIONS-ADDRESSES, ESSAYS ] 

MARITIME LAW-BIBLIOGRAPHY 7 

MARITIME LAW-BIBLIOGRAPHY-PERIODICALS 1 

MARITIME LAW- BRAZIL 1 

MARITIME LAW-CANADA 1 

MARITIME LAW-CANADA-CONGRESSES 1 

MARITIME LAW-CHILE 1 

MARITIME LAW-CHINA 1 

MARITIME LAW-COLLECTED WORKS 2 

MARITIME LAW-CONGRESSES 20 

MARITIME LAW-CONGRESSES-INDEXES 1 

MARITIME LAW-EUROPE, EASTERN 1 

MARITIME LAW-EUROPE, WESTERN 1 

Vformore, iforsubseLelsejCR] 



EXAMPLE #8 



BROWSING SUBJECT HEADINGS 
Seerchingsubject-> 

Oil-shale 

Oil-shale industry 
Oil-shaie rock formations 
Oiledcomponents 
Okra 

Pinto ponies and horses 
Portsmouth, Ohio! 
Quicksand locations 
Rats 

respoise-> 
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Rxample |9: We've got TITLK8 Inatoad of 
"referencea ■ or "ol tatlons ■ or whatever, and we've got 
SUBJECT. They have introduced another line feed tliert? to 
apace thinga out. The quoatlona ares should the labels 
bo upper cane only? Should they bo capa underlined? 
Should they bo capa with hyphens surrounding to indicate 
the length of the field? That's something for the 
diacuaolon groupa to connldor. 



Example 110: The display is in upper and lower 
case. The number of items is indicated on the right. 
Again we have no labels, but you notice the little string 
of periods helps you follow over to figure out what that 
is . 

Question from the Audience ; Why are the 
authors' first names in lower case? That looks very odd. 

Matthews ; Probably the index is all stored as 
upper case and they used a real quick and dirty approach 
to the display. 
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KXAMPU; #0 



PUBLIC CATALOG SUBJECT rr 
Cnteravordorphrwe: UDRAWES, UNIVERSITY AND n i 

SUOJECT: LIBRARIES, UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 



REF 

R1 

R2 

R3 

R4 

RS 

R6 

R7 

R8 

R9 

(MORE) 



TITLES SUPJECT 

3G Llbrwicj^UnlvcniityftndcotlcQc 
'Acquisition* 

-Addreuo, emayjjcctum 
-Admlnbtrtllon 
-Autornalion 
-Case studies 
-Collectcdvorkj 
-Congreasei 
-Finance 



3 
6 
9 
2 
2 
1 

4 
1 



v. 



CHOICE: R? 



EXAMPLE #1 0 

You aeejthed forthe AUTHOR :green 

15 AUTHORS found, representing 26items, Records 1-9are; 

1 >Green # glon 

2 >Green # henry gcrdon, 1912- 

3 >GreenJsmesfrederick 

4 > Green, jsmesfrederick, 1867- 

5 > Green, jsmesfrederick, 1910- 

6 > Green, lesllec, 1920- 

7 >Green # Stephen 

8 >Greenberfl, 

9 > Greenberfl, mwtin heny 

Please keythe NUMBER of the it em you vent to see, or 
F > Br ova e FORWARDS C > CHOOSE di* play format 
N >Nevse«rh A > Another See/thin Author 

Choose one(1-9,F,C,N,A,Q,J) 



litem 
litem 
IRem 
IRem 
8 Rems 
2 Hems 
IRem 
2 Rems 
IRem 



index 
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Example |Ui This haa Kin<1a of wonderful 
things. Thara ara no iahals. wa have Una numbers and 
than we hava some codas; ast^ iaHs # x's and x slash j 
that's a good ona, i love it when I see an Authority 
display in tha online catalog and I sea x anil XX* That'll 
just wond^rfuli that really communicates a lot. It only 
communicatee to we because I have baen thumped up against 
it enough timsa to know what it means. Or 8 and 8A--Un>s« 
are raal good too. Then w§ havs a whole string of number a 
on the right hand aide again. 

Commen t f r om^ t h a Au d ten ca : I like the numbers 
on tha laft: 1 , 2 f T 0 3'#5 f 5 • . . , " 

Matthew a ; Obviously we have a little buy in 
the oyatam thara . It can't count --might have hiccupped or 
something. 



Example 112: Hero's an interesting ono. It's 
just a bunch of listings. There are no line numbers and 
there is no other information associated with it. It is 
all upper case. 

Comment from the Audience s Depending on the 
system, not having line numbers may not be important, if 
it's very clear what the other text is, additional 
information may add to the user's confusion. 

Matthews : As it happens the user is asked to 
rekey his or her choice. Isn't that fun? If the user 
were asked to move a cursor or a space bar/highlighter to 
make a selection, this might not be such a problem. But 
again, the guidelines are meant to say, if you are going 
to employ a technique, this is what you should do. If you 
have a new technology that makes things a little bit 
easier for the user, use it. 
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EXAMPLE #11 



Searching 

Names 

1 

2* 

3 
3 
5 

5x 
7*x/ 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



van 



Yerelnfur 
van 



Hoboken, Anthony, 1887- 
Hofferse,ArthurChar1es Ernest, 1 897- 
Hoffnung, Gerard, 1900- 1967 
Hoist, GustavTheodore, 1874- 1934 
Hoist, Henry, 1899- 
Hollywood,John 

H olz blasinstrum ent bau, Arb eits gru p ps f ur Blockfl 
Hoogstraaten, William, 1884- 
Humperdinck, Englbert, 1854-1921 
Hungarian String Quartet 
Husa, Karel, 1921- 
Hutschenruijter, Wouter, 1 796-1 878 



2 
6 
1 
2 
0 



4 
1 
3 
1 



Enternumber orcode 
3 

tnewterm f forward 
I new file b backward 



d detail 



a add 



EXAMPLE #12 



> f au galbraith 



GALBRAJTH DEN 
GALBRAITH JAY 

GALBRAJTH JOHN KENNETH 1908 
GALBRAJTH JOHNS 
GALBRAJTH ROBERT M 1947 
GALBRAJTH ROBERT 1937 
GALBRAITH RONALD E 
GALBRAJTH VIVIAN HUNTER 1 899 
GALBRAJTH WO 
GALDONE PAUL 
GALDONE PAJULILLUS 
GLADSTONIAGO 1895 
GLADSTONIAGO 1895 ED 
GALE BARRY 



>f auaaalman, Howard 
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Here we start dealing with multiple line 
displays. And here there is more similarity; we will see 
that as we go along * 

Example #13: We have a title search. We are 
seeing Line number, Call number , Author , and Title. 
Notice that th»" " .! Is are in upper and lower case. 

Question from the Audience ; vihat is DT=3 in 
the upper righthand corner? 

Matthews: Since I k..ow the system, DT=3 means 
"Display title 3." 



Example #14: We've got some indication that 
this is screen one of one. We've got a NMBR, but what 
kind of z number is that? Is that a line number? Is that 
a reference number? You have to stop and think a little 
to get "number" out of NMBR. They do use hyphens to help 
space the labels and field* lengths. 
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EXAMPLE #13 



Line* Call* 



Author 



DT=3 



Title 



QK484.C2M39 Metca]f,Woodbridge Introducedtrees of centralCal 
QK484.C2M41 Metca]f,Woodbridge Native trees of the San Francis 
SD397.S4F7 Fry, Walter Bigtrees/byWaJterFryand Jo 



Torepeat previous screen type PSandRETURN 

T o d et ermin e t h e I ocati on an d availability of a s p ecif ic till e, typ e ST= 

followed by the line number. EXAMPLE: ST=2anbd RETURN 

Formoredetailedinformation on aspecific title, type Bi=followed bythe 

line number. EXAMPLE: Bi=5 and RETURN! 

?ST=2 

\ > 



Public Access Screens 
Cataloging Access System 
Numbers 4-8 

Number4 

Screen 001 of 001 



0004 1976 Margaret Mitchell's Gone with the wind le Mitchell, Margaret 
— TypeDINMBR(S)todisplayspecific records 
>CO MITCHELL GONE 

3RECORDS MATCHED THE SEARCH 
TYP EDI 1 -3 TO Dl S P LAY TH E R ECORD S 
>D1 1-3 

v J 



EXAMPLE #14 



NMBR DATE TITLE 

0001 1964 Goneviththevind. 

0002 1953 Gone viththe Windsors. 

0003 1961 Goneviththevind. 



AUTHOR 

Mitchell, Margaret 
Brady, Pes 



Mitchell, Margaret 
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Example #15: About the middle of the screen is 
a line that reads "The age of uncertainty. " On this 
system, selections are made with a bar that gets moved 
down line by line. On the screen it appears as reverse 
video . 

Salmon : Is that a 130 column display? 

Matthews : That's an 80 column display. Notice 
that there are still no labels. We have call number, 
author, title, and year. Since they use a different 
technology (that moving bar), they are not using line 
numbers — which is probably OK in their particular case. 

Hildreth : You say this is OK, but doesn't the 
user have to do a lot more work to make a selection using 
this approach? 

Matthews : They have to hold down the space bar 
to get the selector to go down. There is also a function 
key that lets them back up — or "roll up and roll down*" 



Example #16: We again have no labels. There 
is upper and lower case data. Here we are repeating the 
author Michener each time. For the title Centennial we 
get separate listings for different editions. They are 
different bibliographic records. 
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EXAMPLE #15 



EMILS/3000 
Subject Economic 

18 TITLES FOUND 

IM STRUCTIOM S: Press ROLL UP end ROLL DOWN to place atitle in the selction bar. 
Press DISPLAY FULLtosee entire record DISPLAY COPIEStosee item information. 



HB7S;B639 

HBS4.C5 

HC21.C6 

HD9502.C65 

HCS1.D6 

HC103.F2 

HB7S.G23 

HB7S.G2 

HCS1.G6 



Blaug,Mark 
Clark, Colin 
Clough, Shepar 
Commoner, Barr 
Dobb,Maurice 
Fuikner,Haro 
Galbraith,Joh 
GeJbreith,Joh 
Gould, John De 



Economic theory in retrospect. 1968 

The economic development of West em Civil 1959 

The economic development of WestemCivil 1959 

The poverty of power: energyandthe econo 1976 

Studies in the development of capitalism. 1947 

American economic history. 1 961. 

The age of uncertainty. 1 977 

Mon ey, vhenc e it cam e, vh ere it vent. 1975 

Economic growthin history: survey and aneJ 1972 



DISPLAY 
FULLTI 



DISPLAY 
COPIES 



HOLD TO 
PRINT 



PRINT 
ALL 



STEP 
BACK 



QUIT 



HELP 

III 



EXAMPLE #16 



1. Mich en er, James A. 

2. Michener, James A. 

3. Mich en er, James A. 

4. Michener, James A. 
6. Michener, James A. 

etc. 



Centennial 
Centennial 
Centennial 
Centennial 
Centennial 



Greenwich, Conn., 1974 
NevYork, 1974 
NevYork, 1974DLC 
Lyndon, 197S 
Greenwich, Conn. 1975 
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Example #17: We have a display that was an author 
search and shows titles associated. Notice that there are 
no labels on this display. They are displaying the works 
underneath each author. The numbers are line numbers. 
It's kind of neat the way they solve that particular 
problem. 

Comment from the Audience : I'm a little 
troubled by the fact that this arrow prompt, which is 
typically a symbol to show the user where to type 
something, is used here as an indicator. 

Matthews: 'That would be a perfect candidate 
for a guideline. We might advise designers not to do that 
because of the general usage of that character or that 
combination of characters as u prompt. Good observation. 



Example #18: We have some labels—SUBJECTS, 
TITLES, and CALL NUMBER, but all the data is in upper case 
only. Line numbers are not labeled. 
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EXAMPLE #17 



You searched f or theAUTHOR : green 
26 ITEMS found, Records 1-9 are: 

Green,Glon 

-> 1 1ntroduction tosecurity/Gion Green 

Green, Henry Gordon, 1972- 

-> 2Atlmeto pass over. Drawings by Barb 

Green, James Frederick 

-> 3 Britain's foreign trade deficit /byJam 

Green, James Frederick, 1867- 

->4The British domination/ by James 
->5Cantdaa£war/byJames Frederick Gr 
-> 6 Canadaln world affairs / by James Fre d 
-> 7 Canada's political problems / by James 
-> 8 Economicmobilization of Great Britain 
-> 9 Europe's economic war potential/ by 

Pleas ekeythe number of the itemyouwanttosee, or 

F > Browse FORWARDS C > CHOOSE display format 

N > New search A > ANOTHER Search in AUTHOR 

Choose one ( 1-9,F,C,N,A,Q*J) 



HY/8290f.G74mgl 

PS/85 13/ .R45T5 other 

D/410/.F65/V. 13/noma 

D/410/.F65/v.15/noma 
D/410/.F65/V. 16/ no ma 
D/410/.F65/V. 14/ no ma 
D/410/.F65/V. 14/ no ma 
D/410/.F65/V. 15/ no ma 
D/410/.F65/V. 15/noma 



Index 



EXAMPLE #18 



MASTER BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATABASE 



SUBJECT SEARCH PEOPLTEMP 



SUBJECT 

01 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

02 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

03 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

04 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

05 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

06 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

07 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

08 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

09 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

10 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

11 PEOPLESTEMPLE 

LINE#2 

SUBJECT 

TITLE 



TITLE 

AWAKE IN ANIGHTMARE JONESTOW 
BROKEN GOD 

CHI LDR EN O F JON E STOWN- 1 ST MC 

CULT THAT DIED 

IN MY FATHERS HOUSE 

JESUS AND JIM JONES 

JOURNEY TO NOWHERE 

SIX YEARS WITH GOD 

STRONGEST POISON 

WHITE NIGHT 

HOLD HAND SAND DIE 



AUTHOR 
CALL NUMBER 



CALL NUMBER 
289.9F299A 
289.9T376B 
362.7044 W886C 
289.9 J77YK 
973.92092Y421 
BJ 77434R 
289.9N157B 
289.9M657S 
988.1 1 L266S 
BJ77434N 
289.9 M213H 
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example #19: We have some labels; AUTHOR, 
TITLE. Intorestingly enough they toll the user that the 
display of the title is truncated. That's the first time 
I have seen uhat. We've got CALL i and OWN. OWN is the 
code for the name of "the library that owns." It's the 
location information. Again, the line number is not 
labeled, and ajain all the data is upper case. 



Example #20: We f ve got LINE, TITLE, DATE, and 
LOCATION alJ labeled; that's nice. But the data is all 
upper case and that's not so nice. 

Nielsen: You haven't commented about leading 

zeros, 

Matthews : The research suggests that you 
should use leading zeros. You should just number 
1,2,3, and as the number gots to 14,15, it should expand; 
as it go 4 -* to 143 it expands again. 

Hildreth : On the Claremont Total Library 
System the first record displayed is zero. 

Matthews : Research suggests that when you 
start lists you need to start with the number 1. 

Hildreth : Iu some systems, instead of digits 
you see letters of the alphabet to identify lines. They 
are usually shown in lower case, and in upper and lower 
case when you get over 26. 

Logan: You haven't made any comments yet about 
punctuation — I see numbers with periods, numbers without 
per iods .... 

Matthews : In some systems we see brackets. 
The research suggests that there should be no punctuation. 

Crawford : I want to go back to authorities for 
a moment. if you are supposed to start numbering 
sequences at 1 and you are also supposed to be able to 
browse backwards, what do you do for line numbers in that 
instance? 

Matthews : One system uses negative numbers, 
but I didn't particularly like the way they went about 
showing them. 

Crawford : it seems like that may be a case 
where single screen numbering might be justified. Or I 
guess you could number headings from the beginning of the 
index . 
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EXAMPLE #19 



2 8 APR 84 

Sewch" EDUCAT? 
AUTHOR 

1. 

2. ADAMSHENRY 

3. AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 

4. BELLDANIEL 

5. BRANTLEYRUSSELL 

7. BROWN ROY I 

8. CHRONICLES OF AME 

9. CONNANT JAMES B 

10. DENNI SON DARWIN 

1 1. FETTERMAN ELSIE 

12. FRALEY LESTER M 

13. GORDON IRA J 

14. GINZBERG ELI 

#, Back, Quit, Ai\ t Up <cr>: 



Murray Public Library -Main Branch 
PUBLIC ACCESSMODULE 

TITLE (IrunceledJ 
URBAN EDUCATION IN THE 19THCENT. 
EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS &OTHE 
CURRICU LUM IN DRI YER it TRAFFIC ED 
RE FORMING OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION OF JONATHAN B EAM 
P S YCHO LOGY & EDUCATION 0 F S LOW 
AMERICAN SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 
EDUCATION OF AMERICAN TEACHERS 
ALCOHOL * BEHAYIOR & ACTIVATED 
CONSUMER EDUCATION IN PRACTICE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ^HEALTHFUL 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
LIFE STYLES OF EDUCATED WOMEN 



11:47AM 



Told- SO 
CALL# OWN 
REED 
92 

0 629 
3780 
FICB 
371.9 
973P MPL 
370C MPL 



MPL 
MPL 
MPL 
MPL 
MPL 
MPL 



616.8 
640.7 
613.7 
372.0 
376G 



MPL 
MPL 
MPL 
MPL 
MPL 



EXAMPLE #20 



YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR < ADULT > ITEMS BY < AUTHOR > - DOROTHY EDEN 
IAPL S HAS FOUND < 32>ITEMS. NOW VIEWING PAGE < 2>OF< 4> 



LINE TITLE 


DATE 


LOCATION 


0011 VINES OF YARRABEEJHE 


1969 


F/EDE 


0012 VOICE OF THE DOLLS AND LISTEN TO DANGER 


1957 


F/EDE 


0013 WINTERWOOD 


1967 


F/EDE 


0014 WAITING FOR W1LLA 


1970 


F/EDE 


0015 AMERICAN HEIRESS 


1980 


F/EDE 


0016 AFTERNOON WALK, AN 


1971 


F/EDE 


0017 MEL BURY SQUARE 


1970 


F/EDE 


0018 RAYENSCROFT 


1964 


F/EDE 


ENTER C TO CONTINUE WITH NEXT PAGE > 






OR 







ENTER LINE # FOR AVAILABILITY 
OR 

ENTER? FORHELP 
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Ma tthowa s And wherever you get inocrted into 
tho index you start off with 14,379. That io going to bo 
real helpful for tho user. 

Jones ; Single screen numbering would work as 
long as you don't really scroll, but go backwards and 
forwards one screen at a time. 

Hildreth ; When there io no label on the data 

for line numbers , there often is punctuation: brackets/ 

parens, or periods; somehow that is supposed to convey to 

the user that this piece of data is differentiated, that 
it is a special number. 

Matthews ; Maybe for most users that is enough; 
I don't know\ It is not consistent with what the research 
suggests . 



Example #21: Here we have a system that has 
line numbers, and not too much space between the author 
and the title. Then way over on the righthand side we get 
the number of documents that are referred to — not 
"references," not "citations/" not "records, " not 
"items" — now we have "documents." 

Question : Is the information given for the 
author a floating or a fixed length column? 



column . 



Matthews: I believe it is a fixed length 



Bor gman : Are we concerned here with sorting 
characters? On line 6, "Maestro The" is problematic. 

Matthews : There Is an implicit comma missing. 
There ought to be guidelines about using standard English 
sentences or titles, not "libr arianese . ■ Displays should 
focus on what users are going to see and not what data 
processing people or librarians are storing. 



Example |22: We've got a whole bunch of text 
here. The line numbers are surrounded with brackets. 
There are no labels. They jam the data together and 
separate it with slashes. That's not such a hot thing to 
do- We get a sense of overall density. 
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EXAMPLE #21 



Searching 
Names 

Short Information 

H of fnung, Gerald 

1 Hoffnung,Gemld Ho((nung*5 encore 

2 Hoffnung, GeruJd Bird) beesendatotio 

3 Hoffnuno, Gerald Hoffnung'3 ftcouatlca 

4 Hoffnung, Gerald Holfnung'jcompanlontomuslcln 

5 Hoffnung, Gerald Holfnung'j symphony orchejtraThe 
S Hoffnung Gerald Maestro The 

Enternumberorcode 
5 

t nevterm 
i newfile 

vshowfile e end 



6Documehtj 

1958 
1960 
1959 
1957 
1955 
1953 



EXAMPLE #22 



[I] AJgorithms for graphics end Image proce3singVPav1idis,Theodojlo3.c1982 
[2] Apple II computer graphlcs./Wllliam^ Ken. cl 983. 

[3] Applied concepts In microcomputer graphic)./ Artvick, Bruce A.cl 984. 
[4] Anapproachtoautomated generation ol minimum coat dwelling uni* plans. 

/Mitchell, William John. 
[5] The architect and the computer./ Evans, Nigel. 1981. 
[6] Assemblylanguage g rap hies f or t h e TR S-8 0 color computer./lnman, Don. 

C1983. 

[7] Atari sound and graphics ./Moore, Herb, c 1 982. 
[8] Cartographic and statistical databases and mapping software. 1980. 
[9] C om p ut er«al d e d dravin g usln g t h e T ektr onix grap hie syst e m ,/N e un d o rf , 
Norman, c 1983. 

[10] Computer-aided graphics and design./Ryan, Daniel L.c 19 79. 

[I I] Computerert and animation fortheTRS-80./Heiserman, David L.c 1983. 
[ 1 2] Computerert and animalion./Thornburg, David D. c 1 984. 



>> >4 
>> >5 



■LibUP 
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BXAmplo |23 s Thoco are no labolo for lino 
numhern or tltloa. AnU for oomo renuon thoy chop off 
their display fairly quickly. 



Example #24: We have up to two lines that are 
available for each record. We get an indication ah the 
top that AUTHOR equals Tyler, Anne r and yet we see her 
name repeated every time. There are no labels. The 
title is put in all caps; some people here have suggested 
that may not be bad. According to the research it is not 
a good idea. 
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EXAMPLE #23 



•-QUALIFYING TITLE S 



>T7YetetlnwyClinlc3 of 

VTLS 

1. Veterinary clinic j °t North America. 

2. The Veterinary clinics o' North America. LergeanlmeJ 
practice. 

3. The Vet erlnary clinics of North America. SmeJI animal 
practice. 

4. Veterineryclinlcsof thenortheostemUnlted Stoles:a 
survey of practice management techniques. 

5. The Vet erlnary clinics of yesteryear, 1850-1940. 



please enternewcommandor line « of selection i 



EXAMPLE #24 



Search: (AUTHOR) ANNE TYLER ^ 
Heading 1 has: 7 citations. 
1)AUTHOR:Tyter,Anne 

!.1)Ty1er, Anne. SEARCHING FORCALEB.(A.A. Knopf, 1976,cl975.) 
LOCATION PS3570.Y45.S4Meyer 

1.2) Tyler, Anne. CELESTIAL NAVIGATION. [1sted.] (New York, Knopf, 1974.) 

LOCATION: PS3S70.Y45.C4:Green Stacks 

1.3) Ty1er, Anne. EARTHLY POSSESSIONS/ 1sted.(NevYorfc:1977.) 

LOCATION PS3570.Y4S.E2:Green Stacks 
1 4)Tyter, Anne. THE TIN CAN TREE (Nev York: 1 96S.) 

LOCATION: PS3570.Y45.T5:Green Stacks; 
1 .5)Tyter, Ann e. SEARCHING FOR CALE B. [ 1 st e d.) (Nev York, Knopf, 1976fc 19751) 

LOCATION: PS3S70.Y45.S4:Green Stacks; 



Toseenext page 
To see citations 
To scan headings 
To seeafull citation 
To begin anevaeerch 

YOURRESPONSE:find 



-Citations forthis heading continue on next page- 



press RETURN 
type DISPLAY followed byanumber 
type SCANfolloved byanumber 
type DISPLAY FULL followed byanumber 
type FIND 
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KXftinpla 125; Wc* 've got line number a with 
punctuation hut no lAbala. All the itaU is in uin^n 
eaaa. AM ia tho coda for th« location In the library. 
Notice tho .uul • + • aepar^t in<j different <1it<i 
a laments , Th*n 'a not Much n hot i t|«? a # «lUi«r, 

Qu oa t _l o n f roin t h a au j I en ct > ; wh* t m « t h*- 
•Mcjuar « bra cm) t n a t t h $ <l , fo r th^ <Ta U* ? 



Example 126: We've got a display that seems 
give line numbers in front of each record. They're not 
line numbers, are they? Or they may be line numbers. 
It's one of those WLN-type displays. 
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EXAMPLE #25 



Public Access Catalog Title Selection Mon 07/19/9882 

1. *G EN ERAL C LINICAL RES EARCH C ENT ER S=UNI TED STAT E S+R E S E ARCH [ 

ADVANCES 1976:AM 

2. *G ERAS NORMAN + LEGACY OF ROSA LUXEMBURG [ 1976:AM 

3. *GERRAS CHARLES+COMPLETE BOOKOF VITAMINS [ 1977:AM 

4. *GES ELL ARNOLD LUCIUS+CHILD FROM FIVETOTEN[ 1 976:AM 

5. *GIBBON EDWARD+THE PORTABLE GIBBON THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE [ 

1952:AM 

6. 'GIBSON WALTER BROWN+HOYLES SIMPLIFIED GUIDE TO THE POPULARCARD[ 

7. *GIEFER GERALD J+WATER PUBLICATIONS OF STATE AGENCIES FIRST [ 

1976:AM 

8. *GIESE ROGER W+C LINICAL CHEMISTRY PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDF 1976:AM 
9. 4 GIF FORD THOMAS+MAN FROM LISBON [ 1 9 77:AM 

1 0. 'GINER SAL VADOR+MASS SOCIETY [ 1 976:AM 

1 1. 'GLASS BENTLEY ED+QUARTERLY REYIEWOF BIOLOGY 50TH ANNIVERSARY[ 

1976:AM 

1 2. GLAS S FRANCINA+MAR YIN AND TIGE[ W7:AM 

Pre33 purple up/down arrowtoselect title then blue E for displayvvith h oldings 
red FforMarc display, orange Mformore titles oryellowZforneW3earch. 



EXAMPLE #26 



f aludlumrobert ri r minimum ni <s p i av 

8. Ludlum, Robert, l927-.The Bourne I dentity/.c 1980 ' S23p .7^023638 
5675357. 

5. Ludlum, Robert, 1 927-. The Chancellormanu3cript/. 1977.448 p. 76057768 

2695045. 

3. Ludlum, Robert, 1 927-. The csy of theHeJi don. (1974). 376 p. 74001 108. 

805939. 

4. LudlumRobert, 19 27-. The Gemini contenders/. 1978.402 p. 75033821. 

1818437. 

6. Ludlum, Robert, 1927-. The Holcroft convenant/. c 1 978. 542 p.;.77095295 

3608632. 

7. Ludlum, Robert, l927-.ThemaJtare3ecircle/.c 1979. 601 p.;. 7803 1673. 

4685151. 

2. Ludlum, Robert, 1 927-. The mallock paper. 1 973.3 1 2 p. 720 1 3314. 
532257. 

1 . Ludlum, Robert, 1 927-. The Sca/laKi inheritance; a novel. ( 1 97 1). 358 p. 
77133476. 128069. 



Example #27: We've got a very dense display. 
It's all upper case, no labels. There are line numbers. 
Things are jammed together. They also use only one 
bracket, instead of two, to separate data. They use an 
asterisk to separate the title from the author or the 
performer, whatever the case happens to be. 

Question from the Audience : What's NU? 

Nielsen : It's the source of cataloging. 



Example #28: Remember we had B's before — now 
we have D's. There are no labels. The text is in upper 
and lower cace, but separated by slashes. 

Question from the Audience : What is SC, TA? 

Matthews : I believe they're locations. 

Salmon : It seems as if those slashes raise an 
interesting question about standardization. Catalogers 
went to International Standard Bibliographic Descriptions 
for the same reason we're talking about guidelines— so 
that users going from one catalog to another would see the 
same display. 

Matthews : That's right, but on what format? 
Cards. M^ybe we need to have a different set of 
guidelines for online catalogs. Later we'll see ADDED 
ENTRIES for additional authors. Well, for Pete's sake! 
We've only got one record in the online catalog, 
folks — why not put "added entries" up here where the rest 
of the authors are — group all those suckers together? 

Hildreth: One of the reasons ISBD punctuation 
and standard indentation are used is so readers of other 
languages would still be able to differentiate titles, 
authors, etc. 

Potter : ISBD was also set up for optical 
character recognition . 

Matthews: But you won't scan a screen. 1 

Crawford : What you have on this screen is not 
standard ISBD punctuation anyway — the spaces are stripped 
out and the element that follows the slash isn't there. 
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EXAMPLE #27 



LUIS CATALOG ACCESS T = MEASUREMENT AMD EYALUA 
INDEX DISPLAY - 16 ENTRIES FOUND 

I NU.MEASUREM ENT AND EVALUATION 'BROWN FRED ERIC GRAMM [1971 
2NU.MEASUREM ENT AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATION AND PSY +READINGSIN 

[1976 

3NU:MEASUREM ENT AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATION AND PSY*MEHRENSWI 
[1978 

4 NU:MEASUREM ENT AND E VALUATION IN MUSIC *WHYBREVV WILLIAM E [ 1 97 1 

5 NU:MEASUREM ENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION * PHIL LI PS D[ 1 979 
6NU:MEASUREM ENT AND EVALUATION IN PSYCHOLOGY AND ED*THORNDIKE ROB 

[1977 

7 NU :M E ASUR EM ENT /-ND E VALUATION IN T E ACHING'GRON LUND NORMAN [1971 

8 NU:M E ASUR EM ENT AND E VALUATION IN T EACHING*GRON LUND NORMANj. 1976 

9 NU:MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN T E ACHING*GRON LUND NORMAN [1981 

1 0 NU:MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN THE SCHOOLS *BEGGS DONALD L [ 1 97' 

I I NU:MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN THE SCHOOLS *KARMEL LOUIS J [ 1 978 

1 2 NU:MEASUREMENT AND E VALUATION OF LEARNING 'LIEN ARNOLD J [ 1 97 1 

1 3 NU:MEASUREMENT AND E VALUATION OF LEARNING 'LIEN ARNOLD J [ 1 97 1 

14 GE: MEASUREMENT AND E VALUATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES* LANCAST ER [ 1 97 

1 5 NU:M E ASUR EM ENT AND E YALUTION O F LI BRAR Y S ER VIC E S • L ANC AST ER FR ED 
[1977 

1 6 NU:MEASUREMENT AND EY UUATION OF READING 'FARR ROGER C [ 1 970 

FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIC DISPLAY TYPE THE NUMB ER OF INDEX ENTRY & PRESS ENTER 
VALID COMM AND S FROM THI S Dl S P L AY: a = e i b (TYPE ? FOR HELP 

TYPECOMMAND AND PRESS ENTER 15 



EXAMPLE #28 



CURRENT SEARCH: B SU CALIFORNIA INDUSTRY and moving 

GROUP 50F8;GROUP:Moving-pictureindustr/-CaJifornia--Lo3 Angeles —History 

BRI E F TITLE LISTING 0 F TH E 5 R ECORD S 

Dl Clarke, C hart es Gall oway, 1899 - Early filmmaHn gin Los Angeles/ 1976. 

(MCI 005733 6) STJA. 
D2 Scott, Evelyn F. Holiywoodwhensilents were golden[1972](MC1 

0225839) TA,UR. 
D3 Tor nce,BruceT. Hollyvood:the first lOOyears/ 1979. (MCI 

0251361) AU,TA. 

D4 Torrence, Bruce T. Hollywood, the first hundredyears/ 1982,c1979. 

(MCI O330266)CL. 
D5 Vance, Malcolm. The movie ad book/ 1981. (MCI 0258569)TA. 

•OPTiONS -TYPED1(orD2,D3...)TOSEEALLOFASPECIFICRECORD 
-T Y P E R E - R EDI S PLAY H E ADING LI ST; N G - N EXT GROU P; 

PG- PREVIOUS GROUP 
-BEGIN ANEW SEARCH (E.G. FIN NT...) 
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Example #29: Here we've got a system with no 
punctuation around the line number , and no labels. They 
start off with a call number—like cards do. It is really 
interesting how we carry the baggage of tradition in other 
formats into a new medium without thinking about it. 



Example #30: We have separators for each of 
the records , which are somewhat similar to the cursors 
that have been used in other systems — the little arrows. 
Again we have no labels, and we have fields separated by 
slashes . 
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EXAMPLE #29 



ENTER BEGINNING YEAR (EX. 1979): 



Sippl,Chai1e3 J. 1980 
Williams, Roy E. 
Richardson, John P. 



THE SEARCHISNOWIN PROGRESSI! 
Search 1 22 RECORDS 
TERSE RECORD DISPLAY 

1 QA76.1585 

Computer dictionary 

2 TD 645.M57 

Wastewater cleanup equipment 

3 TA815.R43 

Microprocessors: Amanager's tool 

4 TA516.R5 

DATAGRAF : A n urn eric databas e retri eval aysl em Vail, Mic hael 

5 Z6955.T13 

Handbook ol terminals suitable forlibrariea Taylor, Kendra 1980 

6 Soybean insecticide control Taylor, Kenra 1 8 14 

7 Soybean cultivation in Maryland Mellott, Robert T. 

8 TA515.T3 

Office management automations state of the art report 

Taylor, Barbara e. = Needle, 
LesterP. 198110 

9 Z6955.T4 

Use of office automation in the corporation 

Issacson, Ike + Taylor, 
Barbara e + Gold, Toni 

„ 1978 



EXAMPLE #30 



You searched forthe SUBJECT ^executives 
6SUBJECTS found, Records 1-6 are: 

1 > ADDITIONAL RECORDS undertheterm:lndustrialmanagement 

2 > Page,RobertCollier, 1908- Hovtolick executive stress andstayintop 

emotional and physical trim: aspecial report for top 

3 > Rowland, Virgil K Improving managerial performance/ by Virgil K. 

Rowland; Foreword by Lawrence A. Ap pi ey. 

4 > CI evert Graham, 1933- Managers ad magic /Graham Cleverly: 

drawings by John Jensen. - 

5 >McMurray,RobertN Themaverick executive/ [by] RobertN.McMurray 

6 >Dale,Emest, 1917- Sta/fin organization /[by] Ernest Dale [and] 
LyndallF.Urwk.- 

PleasekeytheNUMBER of the item youwanttosee, or 
R > RETURN to browsing 

N >NEWsearth A > ANOTHERseerchin SUBJECT index 
Choose one(1-6,R, N, A Q, J) 
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The next group of records that we are going to 
look at are brief displays. 



Example #31: This looks like a 3x5 card. Why 
is it, do you suppose, that they are displaying the ISBN 
number for a brief bibliographic record? 
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Example #32: The next one is a labeled 
format. The labels are left justified with colons. We 
have text in upper and lower case. Again we have slashes 
at the end of the title. We've got the wonderful 
descriptor IMPRINT as a label. Then we've got some other 
labels in upper and lower case. "Location , " "Call 
Number, " "Cpy#" and "Status" are not separated in any way 
from the variable text. Why use an abbreviation for 
saving one character — C-P-Y? 



Example #33: Things kind of run on here. This 
record includes just what the user always needed to 
know — the LC call number. There are no labels, but we 
definitely do need centimeters, right? 
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EXAMPLE #31 



DIsplayNo. Location&Callno On-order> Network Locations 

COLLECTION! ID. 1 lndexterms> P'«vup> MeaterMenu> 

Crozet,Rene, 1926- 

La Sorcellerie enAuvergne/ReneCrozet,Ru i., lorvoih, 1978. 

99 p., -16 p. of plates: 21cm. 

Bibliography: p. 93. ISBN 271710030X :4S.00F 

I.Wtchcra/t-Frence-Auvergne.l. Title. 
BF1582.C76 133.4/3/094459 
DLCWaDocsPRECAT.5616 80467644 

V > 



EXAMPLE # 32 



014 THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY -GEAC LIBRARY SYSTEM- -SUB KEYWORD SEARCH 
AUTHOR: Walton, A. L. 

TITLE: The 3 olar alternative: an economic perspective/ 
IM PRINT : En gl e wo o d Cliffs, N. J . : Prentic e-Hall, c 1 9 8 2 . 



Location 
BMAJN 



Call 

Number 
TJ810.W34 



Cpy 
1 



FUL -see complete citation 
CAT - begin anewsearch 

Entercode: 



Status 



HLD -place ahold on this item 



Then press SEND 



EXAMPLE *33 



FILE1CCC; TITLE/LINE- SET 1 )T p MS H0F3 

1.66-12340:Pynchon,Thoma3.Thecryingoflot49. Philadelphia/Lippincott, 

1966. 183 p.31cm. 

LCCALL NUMBER: P24.P997 Cr 
2. 72-83894:Pynchon, Thomas. Gravit/s rainbow. New York, Viking Press, 

1973. 760 p. 23cm. 

LCCALL NUMBER:P24.P997Gr 
3. 75-300 123:Pynchon, Thomas. Gravit/a rainbow. London, Cape, 1973,2. 

LCCALL NUMBER:P24.P997Gr3 
READY FOR N EW COMMAND : d 1/item 2 
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Example #34: We've got some labels. We've got 
some WU numbers. A WU number must be a call number , but I 
am not sure. Then we have some authors. Notice that the 
separator is an equal sign. Here they did put all the 
authors together. They did use all cap labels. This is 
an example of the labels' being right justified. And why 
repeat the author statement again in the title display? 
They have some really wonderful locations there , right? 
We see CD LOG. 

Borgman : I'm interested in how they've used 
white space. Is it a better balance to use big blocks of 
white space and scrunch the text together this way, or to 
spread out the text more in a longer line? 

Matthews : The research is unclear at this 
point on that issue. If you get too much white space 
between the text and a number , like on that authority 
display we saw earlier, then I think that is 
counterproductive. In this case, 1 think they squished 
too much in the middle and they have too much white space 
on the outside. That's my opinion , but the research at 
present is unclear as to what the real guideline should be. 



Example #35: Notice they abbreviated "author" 
for that label. They also abbreviated "imprint" — notice 
how much space we have. Why cut down just to leave 
blanks? We've got PDATE. Well, I won't go into that. An 
online catalog in California for a while had "call number" 
abbreviated CAL, and everybody thought that was a 
California unique ID number until they changed their 
abbreviation. Selection of abbreviations is really 
impor tant . 

Comment from the Audience : What you call a 
brief record, some of us call it ^interim;" in other 
places it's called "terse." 

Matthews : That's correct. In his book Charles 
Hildreth identified 9 or 10 names for the same screen, 
across systems. That's why we need to come up with a 
glossary of what to call these various things , so that we, 
users, librarians, and system designers can talk 
intelligently about them. 
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EXAMPLE #34 



BOOKS BY KEYWORDS/DATE: 

ENTER KEYWORD( S), RECORD # OR RETURN FOR 

EACH OF THE FOLLOWING FIVE ITEMS: 

(DO NOT USE ABBREVIATIONS OR INITIALS -USE ONLY WORDS OF WHICH YOU 
ARE SURE) 

AUTHOR >31472/L 

WU#»WT 104A478 1979 
AUTHOR ■ Glen, AJexanderlan Munro,ed. 
Walley, Laurence J elf rey, ed. 
Medical Research Council (Gt.Brit.) 
TITLE" Alzheimer's disease: earlyrecognition of 
p otentielly reveni bl e d ef icits / edited by A. 
I.M.GIenandL.J.Whalley. 
PUBLISHER- Edinburgh; 

NevYork: Churchill Livingstone, 1979. 
203 p. : III. 

B RECORD* DATE VOLUME COPY CD LOC BARCODE USER OUT DUE 
I B 31472 1979 1 1 MEZ IN 



EXAMPLE * 35 



WSU INTERIM DISPLAY SCREEN 

1. TITLE: Advances in medical computing : proceedings of the Third 

Int emati onal Sym p osium on C om p ut ers in M e dicin ef e dit e d by J . 

Rose and J.H.Mitchell. 
AUTHR: International Symposium on Computers in Medicine, 3d. Blackburn 

College of Technologyand Design, 1974. 
IMPRT: Edinburgh:NewYork:Churchill Livingstone; NevYork: 

distributed in U. S. A. by Longman, 1975. 
DESC: x, 189 p.: ill.: 24 cm. 

PDATE: 1975 LCCN: 74029138 ISBN: 0443012784 ISSN: 



> 1 
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Hildreth : I really enjoy outtakes from 
moviea. Theao acreona aro juat the online catalog 
outtakoa, right? 

Matthpwa : Well , unfortunately lolko , thin in 
the real stu££ . 



L^L'a turn to the full displays. 

Example |36 : There ia the be all and the end 
all when it cornea to wonderful displays. Lots of white 
space, lots of user friendliness. 

Hil dreth ; But Joe, it has labels' The pound 
sign means ""subject. * 

Jones ; Lots of these nit-picky things we've 
focused on — like the height of a book in a brief 
display — are the small (maybe Pyrrhic) victories of 
individual catalogers. There are a few victories of 
programmers in there as well. My final remark relates to 
the nature of guidelines. Just remember that guidelines 
are ranges of acceptable options. They are not 
prescriptive rules. A range of acceptable options — that's 
what we have in our sights at the moment. 
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EXAMPLE # 36 



WW ^ 
HYMM BLUM BERG S YM PO SIUM ON RE S E ARCH IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TIOM/WOMENAND 

THE MATHEMATICAL MYSTIQUE: PROCEEDINGSOF THE 8TH ANNUAL HYMAN 
BLUM BERG SYMPOSIUM ON RESEARCH IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION/ 
EDITED BY LYNNH. FOX, LINDA BRODY, AND DIANNE TO BIN ./BALTIMORE: JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS, C 1980./YIII, 21 1 P. :ILL.: 24 CM./ (STUDIES OF 
INTELLECTUAL PRECOCITY:8) #SEX DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION -CONGRESSES. 
^MATHEMATICS - STUDY AND TEACHING -CONGRESSES./^ FOX LYNN H„ 1 944- 
CN/& BRODY, LINDA CN/& TO BIN, Dl ANN E, CN/fc 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.CN/(1 1 1)/MAN 
BLUM BERG SYMPOSIUM ON RESEARCHIN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 8TH. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 1976. 
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Ill, DISPLAYS IN DATABASE SEARCH SYSTEMS 
Fran Spigai 



"Can tho behavioral char actor hit ten inherent in 
noarchjra bo correlated with interactive display 
techniques to give meaning to 'oaoo of uoo'? Do oearcher 
difference tend to overshadow oearcher commonal i ticc? 
Can we afford to design for tho porhaps non-oxiotont 
avorage man? Must our image of the user fundamentally 
incorporate ranges? What effect does this have on 
interface design? In light of the probabilistic nature of 
search performance would wo recognize an optimal user 
facility interface even if we had achieved it? What sort 
of data could we collect to indicate optimality? Have we 
had enough experience to be able to design an interface 
for use by the general public? Can we with any confidence 
say that we know enough about the user population so that 
we now know what should be provided and how to provide 
it? What can we plan to do now to gain this kind of 
information? And finally, does tne general public 
misconception of the computer as a 'magic brain' set an 
expectation for a quality of computer response which 
search facility designers cannot presently meet? Should 
this color the design of the interface?" 

There are -at least ^o-her twenty-five 
challenging questions presen ' -> a pnper written by John 
Benn* tt almost 15 ye:xrs ago, o x workshop on "The User 
Interface for Interactive Sear ^ iq of Bibliographic 
Databases." 1 This workshop gather ad together about 
forty prominent designers, not of online public access 
catalogs, but of the online bibliographic utilities that I 
am going to be talking about today. Results of that 
meeting probably spurred them on to making better systems; 
we're here for the same reason. 

I'd like to concentrate on the historical 
development of the various factors that make up 
bibliographic displays. Displays are not simply records , 
not just authority lists or indexes or the different parts 
of the inverted index. The concept of display also 
incorporates the retrieval language, scope notes, and even 
the audience/users for whom the system was developed. 
Figure 1 presents some display factors that complement Joe 
Matthews 1 "guidelines . " 
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MATTHEWS (Aspects) 



Layout 



Content/Sequence 



Vocabulary 



Typography 



Spacing 



Punctuation 



Color 



Flyuro 1 

DISPLAY FACTORS 

SPIliAl (Retrieval 
Systems Components) 

Retrieval Language 

Bibliographic Records 

Index Pointers 

Scope Notes 
--structure/size 
--changes 

Audience/L'sers 
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fllbllographlc utilities |^ v ** gone throuuh 3u«t 
About ev^ry k 4n<1 of retrieval languaqe—f rom commands t*> 
mantifl to prompts i qusatlona and anawera and upwcial 
"helpa." Over the yeara the recordH themaelv&a have 
carried a variety of labela for their var loua roles. The 
aoquoncu) in which records are output have Mao varied 
eonalderably , 'Online literature searching* viewed 
objectively, haa become a complex proceaa, ny early 198:! 
novoral doaen online asrvlcen around the world offered 
more than 200 bibliographic databank, containing perhaps 
75 million roforencea to the literature of the pant five 
to twenty years. While there aro ten to twenty common 
Accono points ouch aa author, title worda, and journal 
narnca, there are hundredo of accoan points unique to 
individual databases and to o ma 1.1 Camll loa of databaaea. 
Databaooa vary widely in torma of which titlea are 
indexod, in torma of tho numbera of titlea indexed and 
numbers of noarchablo records. Every controlled 
vocabulary uaes quite different terminology from other u, 
even among databaaea covering the samo disciplined 2 

Further, aa databaaea ago there are often 
changoo — uaually additiona to scope, Thla can reauit in 
an increaae in the number of source.) and the number of 
acceaa points, sometimea increaalng the record size. And 
of course tho total number of records for that database 
swells, as does the number of records added per update , 
As a result of these two events, a two-dimensional problem 
arises for the online searcher. He or she must make a 
series of choices with respect to scope and to time. 
First, the number of options to choose from--for example, 
which database, which access points, which subject 
terms — is well beyond the capability of average human 
memory. Second, the answer to any given search question 
is dynamic with respect to the composition of content over 
time. However, the causes of these dynamic changes are 
not explicitly visible via the online system or the 
resulting records. These are two aspects of most online 
systems that are not being approached by any of the 
services, including the online public access catalogs. 

Several years ago, Jave Penniman, Howard Turtle 
and Thomas Hickey did a review of the literature of data 
entry and display devices for interactive retrieval, 3 
They defined "display devices" as belonging to one of two 
general categories — hard copy and transient image. Though 
most of tho sy3tt»ins b^re use CRT displays, that's not the 
case with the bibliographic utilities, which have always 
i.elied on hard copy output. 
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Figure 2 gives a feeling for how complex 
searching really is. This shows the different levels 
within the users' decision-making process. First they 
have to know the service , then they have to know the 
database. They have to have so^ feel for the scope of 
that service and the scope of that database. They have to 
know what the record contains , how many fields there are, 
the scope of each field, and the definition for each 
field. Are there sub-fields? What is the defini-ion for 
each sub-field? You get some feeling for how hard it is 
to get to helpful output. 

Figure 3 shows the record format. One record 
from Management Contents exists in three different forms 
on three services. The top one is BRS, the second is 
Dialog and the third is Orbit. In terms of sequence and 
labels they are all quite different. Though we are trying 
to make displays simple (and I think that's an admirable 
goal), we have to keep in mind how complicated these 
systems really are. 

I'd like to give a very brief overview of where 
we are right now in the development of online 
bibliographic reference services. There are about 30 
vendors that give widespread international access to 
bibliographic reference material. In this country and in 
Canada there are about ten. In Europe, which makes up 
most of the rest of tVe market, there are approximately 
twenty. There c.ce, in turn, about 300 different files 
(databases). Some of these databases are broken up by 
year; for example, INSPEC (for electronic information) is 
broken up by different vendors according to the number of 
years that can be managed in one file. So about 300 files 
represent more than 200 unique publications. 

There are actually about 350 different online 
vendors, but most of them don't provide access to 
bibliographic databases. BRS or Dialog is the type of 
service that would constitute what I consider a 
bibliographic vendor. Likewise, bibliographic ' itabases 
are limited to files that refer to published l.':.<- nature of 
some kind, as opposed to Dow Jones stock quotes or other 
kinds of online databases that I would not consider part 
of the bibliographic group. (However, some vendors such 
as Dow Jones do also offer bibliographic services.) 
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Figure 2 
LEVELS OF COMPLEXITY 







EXAMPLES 


COMPONENTS 


1. 


Online 
Services 


DIALOG 


125 Databases 


2. 


Database 


MANAGEMENT 
CONTENTS 


100K Records 


3. 


Record 


Record 
#173313 


11 Fields 


4. 


Field 


Descriptors 
BANK ... CEO 


4 Sub-Fields 


5. 


Sub-Field 


One Descriptor 
BANKS & BANKING 


3 Words 


6. 


Word 


BANKING 


7 Characters 
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Figure 3 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RETRIEVAL SERVICES 



AN BZE80E0075. 
AU MILLER, R.B.. 

TI NEW SPIRIT AT AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL BANK. 

SO BANKERS MAGAZINE, VOL.163, NO. 3, MAY-JUNE 1980, P. 75-76. 

CD BZE. . 

YR 80.. 

DE BANK; BANKS-AND-BANKING; CHARTER; CHIEF-EXECUTIVE-OFFICER. 

AB CHARTERED IN 1973, THE AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL BANK WAS INSTITUTED 
TO SERVE INDIAN TRIBES FINANCIALLY. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED INITIALLY 
WERE A LACK OF INDIAN STOCK PURCHASERS AND LITTLE BANKING EXPERIENCE 
AMONG THE PERSONNEL. A NEW NON-INDIAN CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER HAS 
TURNED THE BANK'S PROFITS AND HAS GIVEN THE BANK NEW HOPE OF SUCCESS. 

PT JOURNAL. 

PN AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL BANK. 



Lockheed DIALOG 



173313 BZE80E0075 

NEW SPIRIT AT AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL BANK. 
MILLER, R.B. 

BANKERS MAGAZINE, VOL.163, NO. 3, MAY-JUNE 1980, P. 75-76., JOURNAL. 
CHARTERED IN 1973, THE AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL BANK WAS INSTITUTED TO 
SERVE INDIAN TRIBES FINANCIALLY. PROBLEMS ENC: 'NTERED INITIALLY WERE A 
LACK OF INDIAN STOCK PURCHASERS AND LITTLE BANKING EXPERIENCE AMONG THE 
PERSONNEL. A NEW NON-INDIAN CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER HAS TURNED THE 
BANK'S PROFITS AND HAS GIVEN THE BANK NEW HOPE OF SUCCESS.. 
Descriptors: BANK; BANKS ANH P INKING ; CHARTER; CHIEF EXECUTIV F "ICER; 
0001; 0001; 0965 
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Figure 3 - continued 
System Development Corp. ORBIT 



AN - BZE80E0075 

TI - NEW SPIRIT AT AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL BANK. 
AU - MILLER, R.B. 

SO - BANKERS MAGAZINE, VOL. 163, NO. 3, MAY-JUNE 1980, P. 75-76. 
CC - 0001; 0001; 0965 

IT - BANK; BANKS AND BANKING; CHARTER; CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ST - AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL P\NK 
DT - JOURNAL 

AB - CHARTERED IN 1973, THE AMERICAN INDIAN NATIONAL BANK WAS 
INSTITUTED TO SERVE INDIAN TRIBES FINANCIALLY. PROBLEMS 
ENCOUNTERED INITIALLY WERE A LACK OF INDIAN STOCK PURCHASERS AND 
LITTLE BANKING EXPERIENCE AMONG THE PERSONNEL. A NEW NON-INDIAN 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER HAS TURNED THE BANK'S PROFITS AND HAS 
GIVEN THE BANK NEW HOPE OF SUCCESS. 



Question frorr the Audience: What about OCLC or RLIN ? 



c £±±1 In this case I haven't included them, 
but have lii.i^d my comments to commercial services that 
are geared from the beginning to the for-profit 
marketplace. My definition, which is fairly narrow, is 
restricted to conventional reference services that deal 
primarily with journal or non-book catalog citations. 

One of the things that has determined the 
growth (or non-growth) of services for the end user is 
that it is not clear that there is a paying end user 
market (and paying is the operative word) for 
bibliographic databrses . Dow Jones has more than 200,000 
users, but these users are not trying to get to the 
bibliographic databases; they are using the system to get 
to very time-sensitive (greed-oriented) databases that 
deal with stocks, financial data for public companies, and 
things like that. 

As I walked around the room yesterday I was 
impressed with how far online catalogs have come. But a 
question came to mind. Will online catalogs be free? If 
yes, then even poor systems will succeed. But if no, then 
even the best designs will come under scrutiny and all the 
designs will change. The question of how much we should 
refine the displays of online public access catalogs has 
to be considered in terms of the money that can be spent 
on them. If the money question isn't predominant in your 
mind today, somewhere down the line there is going to have 
to be a lot of redesign. 

Back to the history of how reference utilities 
have developed: Let me go over a few points that 
characterize system design for the first ten years, from 
the mid-sixties through the mid-seventies. To illustrate 
these points I will compare the reference utilities and 
the cataloging utilities (see Figure 4). Different 
technologies and economies shaped their development. (I 
am using OCLC as the example of cataloging services and 
Dialog as the example of commercial reference services 
because each has the biggest share of the library market 
for those services.) 
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Figure 4 
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Comment from the Audience : OCLC wai* designed 
for the ca taloger • By contrast/ the reference utilities 
were designed for the end user~-for people at NASA, or at 
NLM, Only later was there a great deal of design for the 
librarian, and that librarian was primarily an 
intermediary , 



Product 

In terms of product, the services are very 
different. The reference utility product is a 
bibliography; therefore, hard copy is essential- With the 
cataloging utility, the product can be a catalog entry, or 
record, or card, or the database that is being created. 



Time Sens i t iv i ty 

The ime sensitivity for the use of the two 
products is somewhat different as well. By and large, the 
need for truly time-sensitive products from any system 
that deals with hibliogrr t hic data is relatively small. 
Time sensitivity fcr products--such as catalog cards— from 
the cataloging utilities is minimal. For the bibliography 
that's being compiled on a reference utility, time 
sensitivity ranges anywhere from low for some public 
libraries up to very critical time sensitivity for some 
research, government, and corporate libraries. 



Pr ice 

The price formulas are also very different. 
Cataloging utilities 1 pricing tended to be along a 
subscription line or a full package line. Equipment, 
leased lines, First Time Use charge (FTU) or other similar 
charges, and charges for printing records offline were 
some of the components of the first price formulas that 
were used by the cataloging utilities. 
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Reference utilities, on the other hand, billed 
according to connect time. There are two additional 
aspects of connect time: the charge for the time you're 
connected to the telecommunications service (as opposed to 
Uie actual reference service) and the charge for the time 
* u're connected to your local Bell Operating company. 
And finally, there was a charge for offline print 
records. Today, this has changed considerably; 70 percent 
of publishers now also have online print charges. 
Initially that was not the case. Users were rewarded for 
quick searches on the reference utilities since pricing 
was connect time dependent. On the other hand, there 
weren't necessarily cost-saving rewards ifoc fast entry on 
the cataloging utilities. 



Custom vs. Generic Displays 



With the use of leased lines, higher 
transmission speeds were possible with the cataloging 
utilities. Therefore, custom screens made a lot of 
sense • 

The reference utilities, on the other hand, had 
to support all kinds of ASCII terminals, almost from the 
beginning. Only in a few early cases were CRTs in general 
use in libraries. And nothing was standard with hard 
copy. Designers had to deal with line-at-a-time 
situations instead of screens full of data. Mead Data 
Central, the company providing access to LEXIS and NEXIS, 
offered some of the most advanced early technology for 
screen display. The reason for this is that they required 
proprietary terminals, much like the cataloging 
utilities. There was only one terminal that they would 
support, so they could afford to do a custom screen and 
custom keyboard design for searching. But Mead is the 
exception, not the rule. 



Frequency of Use 

The cataloging utilities were used a significant part of 
the work day, as a work station. Use of the reference 
utilities was intermittent, an "on demand* activity, in those 
first ten years, a few minutes a day was a typical level of use 
for most libraries using the reference services. 



Services Used 

Within a library, typically only one cataloging utility 
was used. Once again, proprietary terminals and customized 




displays could bo supported. However, moat libraries, even 
early on, used two or more reference utilities. Therefore, the 
moat important reason for the change in the reference 
utilities' screen displays and interface designs has been 
competitio n . 



Databases Used 

Finally/ with the cataloging utilities, just a few 
databases were used: book catalog information , occasionally 
serials catalog information, and sometimes holdings information 
(which might or might not have been considered part of the same 
database ) . 

On tne reference utilities, people used dozens of 
databases. The tolerances were quite different, 1 can 
remember doing an ASIS-sponsor ed seminar in about 
1970 — "Management of the Library in Transition, N — with Alan 
Benenfeld as a speaker. He was talking about tho use of 
databases from reference utilities (there were virtually no 
commer cial utilities then) and saying that no reference 
librarian should be forced to use more than four databases. We 
were all serious. 1 



Sour ce of Information 

Originally, the information that was displayed by these 
services came from sources and publishers different from those 
for catalog utilities. (That's not true anymore, since BRS, 
SDC and Dialog all have databases that cover much of the MARC 
files.) But initially, the cataloging utilities were deriving 
their information from title pages and other portions of 
books. They had ispecific rules by which to catalog and provide 
field labels, etc. 

On the reference utilities side, the derivative 
information came from many sources — technical reports, patents, 
journal articles, sometimes books. There really weren't any 
standards early on. There were a lot of _de ,f acto standards and 
conventions, however. Records from ERIC and NTIS, because they 
were early and of high quality, became standards that other 
systems copied. 

The fact that many of these databases were 
already available in print was also a determinic; factor 
because many of the print codes determined how riexible 
the final databases wera^-how many fields they could have 
and whether there could be subfields, etc. The derivative 
natures of the online databases were very different for 
reference and for cataloging. 
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Now I think wo 'to toady to discuso system 
features. I'm going to talk about records and command 
languagej and other aapocto of online searching on BRS, 
Dialog, and SDC. The material that you see hero (sec 
Figure 5) shows all the different systems that have been 
spawned by each of them, joe was saying that h; was going 
to do a genealogical study of the different onl..r,e 
catalogs— which systems came from Solinet and which came 
from WLN, which came from OCLc, etc. This is a 
mini-genealogical study of some of the reference systems. 
The Dartmouth system that is being demonstrated here at 
the conference is also a BRS derivative. 

I bought some old reports that showed how some 
of the services had designed Mieir records. 4 Some data 
was mnemonic; some was true hieroglyphics.' Tho:e might be 
squares, a sigma sign, etc. You can imagine the u- r 
friendliness of that kind of display. 

The next example is from BOLD, the 
bibliographic online display that was an early forerunner 
of SDC (see Figure 6). people who have known about Hal 
Borko for a long time know that system as "Borko 's old 
lousy display," although it certainly did evolve into a 
very good service. This is an authority list that is the 
result of a search request. Each word that is followed by 
question marks, such as "SPACESHIPS , ■ is in turn followed 
by a list of terms associated with that word. The system 
is not showing any line numbers but automatically putting 
together those related terms, if at some point the user 
was clever enough to tell the system to do that. 

Other BOLD displays were quite imaginative and 
showing you an array of documents using multiple asterisks 
to represent occurrences of one or more of the six search 
terms. They show the density of the search request for 
each document. I don't know if any of you ever worked 
with Termatrex or Peekaboo optical coincidence systems, 
where the coordinate location of holes on multiple, 
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Figure 5 
SYSTEMS FAMILIES 

BRS BRS Mini /Micro Search 

--DataStar 

--Colleague 

—BRS 

— BRS/After Dark 
--Stai, i 

DIALOG DIALOG 

— Recon (NASA and DOE) 

— ESA/IRS 

--KI 

SDC— - SDC 

— NLM/Wilson 
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Figure 6 



SPACESHIPS? 

THESE MAY HE RELATED TO SPACESHIPS 

SPACESHIP CABINS 

SPACESHIPS 

SPACESHIPS - POWER SUPPLIES 
SPACESHIPS - STABILITY 
*END 
SPACE? 

THESE MAY BE RELATED TO SPACE 
SPACE CAPSULES 
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*END 
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drilled cardn representing uubjoctu in equivalent to tho 
ID nuntoer Cor a document patiufying your nortrch writer ia. 
Thin gave ouoontially tho name thing. It f n .lunr. that you 
provide tho oyo ruior and determine which oj thono jrocordn 
have two or mora coincLdancutJ for your rou iovaI • 

Next in a DISPLAY SETS command— a recap of 
what'u tiluMdy taken place (ueo Figure 7). Tho «ot numboc 
io in Of 1 corner; tho actual thing that's boon roquoatod 
ia in the fir^t lino. Then ovor to tho aide in dor "Numboc 
ot Citations, 11 you have not only tho number of citationn 
for each individual inntanco but alao tho co-occu r con con 
displayed a number of clever ways. Look how noph ia tt ca toil 
thio early system required aoarchoro to be. 5 



Comma nd Language Evolution 

I thought it would bo useful to get a feel for 
how command languages have evolved (see Figure 8). I took 
Dialog and BOLD/Sdc as examples and broke thorn down into 
uneven groupings of time frames. (The development time 
frames weren't even.) During the first, earliest time 
period (1966-68), there was a combination of menu and 
question and answer, with very little command. At that 
time the systems really were prototypes; they weren't 
being sold to people. Typically they were the result of 
contracts for agencies like NASA or the National Library 
of Medicine. There really weren't any usees in the 60's 
for those online servicas--or very, very few. 

By 1970 the command languages included 
tutorials and simple commands. A number of simple 
commands that were added then remain to this day--probably 
half a dozen. They have become the core from which all 
the online services have developed. Even though they're 
called by different names, whether it's SELECT or FIND, 
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Figure 8 

Language Evolution and Number of System Users 



ERIC 



Characteristics Number of 

of Language Year System Users Year 

Menu/Question and Answer 1966 Not applicable 

(Prototypes) 



Tutorials and Simple 

Commands 1970 50 1969 



Multiple Sophisticated 
Commands 1974 500 1973 



Simpler Commands 1976 5,000 1977 

Sophisticated Commands 1980 

Industry "Standards" 1980- 50,000 1981 

End User Systems 1982 

500.000 1985 
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they really mean the same thing: "Go out and get whatever 
I've just a3ked for." By about 1969, (and these estimates 
are from Carlos Cuadra 's imagination) we see an 
interesting pattern. Every four years Cuadra envisions an 
order of magnitude growth in the number of online users. 
I mention that because the number cf users obviously 
determines the money that's coming in, and that in turn 
determines the amount of money that you can spend on 
development . 

Looking from -19 81, you can see that we've 

gone from virtually no l up to about 50 ,000 users. 

And these are users of bibliographic systems. These are 
not just users of online systems. That's an important 
distinction to make. I find it hard to believe that by 
the end of 1985 thero really will be 500,000 users of 
bibliographic systems, but I can easily be wrong. Look at 
all these OPACS! That's what we're here for, so Cuadra 
may be right again. It looks as if that may Le coming 
true . 

There's a sort of a "blip" in the system that's 
rather interesting. In 1970, menus, tutorials, and simple 
commands were in effect, but by 1974 sophisticated 
commands — everything but the kitchen sink — were available 
on Dialog and SDC. Apparently there was a bit of an 
overload; several sophisticated but non-essential features 
were taken off the systems between 1974 and 19 76 . Only 
over a period of time were some of these features brought 
into the systems again. Designers realized that there has 
to be some level of absorption and education and customer 
support before people can assimilate such an enormous 
amount, even though this market was an educated market of 
information professionals whose business it was to deal 
with this kind of material every day. The services 
couldn't afford to support this sophistication at the 
early stages. 

In the last four or five years the focus has 
been on the end user. The other thing that's happened is 
stiff competition. Both the users of these services and 
the publishers go from service to service to get more 
leverage (better service and better royalties, 
respectively). They press the reference services to 
increase the number of features, particularly the good 
ones , so the best features survive and emerge in othei. 
services (e.g., DIALOG II incorporated some of BRS ' best 
ideas. BRS in turn offers optional pricing equivalent to 
DIALOG'S, and SDC's ORBIT is now offering proximity 
searching, etc.). It's a cross-fertilization process. 
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The last th .ac I wanted to mention was the 
whole range of offshoots crom two end user services 
designed by bibliograpw.i reference providers; Dialog's 
KNOWLEDGE INDEX, and BRS's / r?TER DARK service. Following 
the Introduction of those services by about a year were a 
whole host of "gateway" services — software that would 
allow "easy access" to the many information utilities, 
starting with those with the biggest installed base. 
INSEARCH, for example, started out with just Dialog. Now 
there's a new service out of Menlo Corp. (they produce 
INSEARCH); it's called PROSEARCH and covers both Dialog 
and BRS. Telebase is a company that's providing a service 
called EASYNET« It's starting with access to the 
bibliographic databases. It's meant to be a very 
primitive expert system that allows anybody to use a 
credit card to pay for one search at a time. The user 
just types out the search. The system chooses the 
database, chooses the system to search on, and then 
executes the search and provides the user with a set 
number of records as the resuxu. That's what you pay 
for. There will probably be quite a few more of these end 
user systems in the near future. 



Sample Displays From Today's Services 

Now I have just a couple of sample pages for 
one standard set of original documents, The Of ficial 
Gazette (for patents). Patent documents are constant, so 
you would assume that the way they are described would 
also be constant and consistent. But that's not at all 
true. Figure 9 ..hows the fir-t page of a patent. Figure 
10 shows what the full patent looks like. What I'm 
getting at is the different levels of the primary 
literature, followed by the secondary literature, which is 
really the Official Gazette . 6 

Figure 11 shows two things. At the lower right 
hand corner it shows a copy of the Official Gazette that 
describes that particular patent. The upper portion of 
the page is the Dialog record, from CLAIMS, which is one 
of the many patent files available. At the very bottom it 
shows the different fields that describe that. They're 
very different for each of the different patent files. 
They're different in two ways. One, for a while each file 
that came from a different publisher was mounted on a 
different system, so you had publisher differences and 
vendor differences combined within the same database. 

The next example (see Figure 12) is from SDC. I think 
you can see that it looks quite different. The sequence of 
information is quite different; the amount of information that 
is selected is very different. 
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Figure 9 
PATENT RECORD — FIRST PAGE 



United States Patent 

First© 



(19) 



!"] ©4,234,927 
[<*) ©Nov. 18, 1980 



15<J 



(76] 

[2IJ 
I") 

(51) 
(52) 

(5«) 



MICRO PROCESSOR CONTROLLED© 
SENSOR SYSTEM FOR APARTMENT 

HOUSE ©_ 

JnvenlorV-^Theodore C First, R.D. # I, Furnice, 
Pa. 1686^ 

Appl. No.: XHtf3\Jj 

Filed: Miya t 197&(fi) ^ 

Int. CM C06F 15/20; F28F 27/00 

U.S, a ^r^.. 364/557; 62/127; 



165/11 R; 364/418 



©Field of Seireh J&/AO0, 418, 464. 506 

364/557, 107; 236/1 E, I C, 46 R, 46 C, DIG. 
8; 165/11, 12. 22. 32; 62/127; 340/163; 
73/343.5, 344, 339 R, 340. 343 R 

156) ^\ References Cited 

^J.S. PATENT DOCUMENTS 

3,400.374 9/1961 Schumann 364/411 X 

3,995.6*6 12/1976 Liube ...165/11 

4,002.890 1/1977 Welin 364/464 

4,049.0*4 9/1977 Cohen « .. 165/11 



4,090.241 
4,114,807 



5/1978 Swimo/t ct il 236/DIO. 8 

9/1971 N*»cct et il. .... 364/4 II X 

Primary Examiner— J oteph F. Ruggiero\^/ 

Attorney. Agent, or F/rni— Seidel, Gondi, Goldhimmerf 

Sc Pmitch > 

(57) ^ABSTRACT 

A microprocessor controlled tensor system for an 
ipirtmenl house periodically simples the tempcriture 
of etch ipirtment at preselected simple intervals of 
time. The on/off stife of a furnice calling device such 
as i thermostatic switch is also periodically sampled at 
the preselected sample intervils of time. The apirtment 
temperature simples for each ipirtment ire iccumu- 
liled to provide in indication of the degree diys. Thi 
number of times thit the furnice his been called by 
each ipirtment is stored to provide an indication of the 
frequency of use of the furnice by eich apirtrnent. The 
degree diys ind the frequency of furnice use provide 
in indication of the efficiency of the apirtment house 
heiting system. 

5 Gilms, 5 Dnwlng figures 



(The numbers In brackets beside each element on the first page refer to an International coding 
standard. They designate fields which apply to all patents issued worldwide, anr' are used with 
PCT patent applications.) 
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Figure 10 



PATENT RECORD — FULL PATENT 
4,234,927 

1 2 

perature senior located in the aamt apartment. Temper- 

MICRO PROCESSOR CONTROLLED SENSOR mure sensor proceiiing mean* convert the apartment 

SYSTEM FOR APARTMENT HOUSE temperature aigna|s into a sequence of digital wordi. 

®E*^h word represent! the temperature of an apartment. 
BACKGROUND OF Thu INVENTION 3 OU»ng device processing means convert the calling 
The present invention is directed to a microprocessor de^re digital lignal* into % sequence or digital words, 
controlled sensor system for an apartment house. The Each word represents the state of a calling device. A 
invention periodically collects data for use in evaluating programmed microprocessor causes the temperature 
the operation of the apartment house heating system. sensoi > iocessing means and the calling device process- 
Apartment temperature data is obtained by sampling a 10 ing mean* to pt forn. the conversion op^;ations at pre- 
single temperature sensor located in the return air pie- selected i»it:rv*ls or vime. The ipartmcsA temperature 
num of an apartment at preselected sample intervals or words are accumulated Tor each apartment. A count of 
time. A tingle on/ofT calling device in the apartment is the number of times that the furnace is operated is also 
also sampled at the preselected Sample intervals of lime. accumulated for each apartment. 

Sampling of the temperature sensom and on/off calling 13 ^ „ ^.n*A k ,«r^ur Tvhn„u,^/oo\ 

device, for .11 or the. p.rtments is controlled by a lingle BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS \™) 

microprocessor unit which is conveniently located .t a p 0f lnc purpose of illustrating the invention, there is 

remote working area. No data processing circuitry U in own in the drawings a form which is presently pre- 

located in any of the apartments. The collected data is ferred; it being understood, however, that this invention 

stored on a day-by-day basis in a conventional tape 30 ^ nQI |j m j lc( j (0 lhc prcc ise arrangements and instru- 

cassette. b mentalities shown. 

Degree day data loggers are known in the art. For FI0 j . % % b|ock dii£rim 0 f thc microprocessor 

example, see U.S. Pat. No. 3,91 1,746. The data logger con|ro||ed cncrgy iyslcrn of the present invention, 

described therein consists or a bridge grcuit proved FJGS M-JD com ijc , now ch|M diigrim oflhc 

with a temperature sensing element in one arm. a com- of invcn|jon . 

parator, and an elapsed time meter. Any change in tern- r 

perature indicated by the bridge output is compared to DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE (23) 

a reference temperature by the comparator, and the INVENTION 

comparator output is accumulated to provide an indica- . . . ... 

lion or degree day. with respect to the reference tern- W *rf«rsng to the dr.wir^. .n oeu I wherein IAe. nu^ 
perature. Apparently, the data logger can accumulate merali indicate like clients, there r. shown „ fly l 
degree days For only a single temperate sensing elc- » microprocessor controlled 1 1 e««r ay $cen i 10 according 
menl # to the present invention. A bank of temperature sensors 
The allocation or fuel costs among pluulnpartments TS1-TSN are located within the apartments of an 
in an apartment house is also known. For example, see 35 tmenl hou5e 12. Esch 0 r the temperature sensors 
U.S. Pal. No. 4,002,890. Corresponding to each apart- : VTSN U located in one aparirrcnt in the apartment 
menl, there are several temperature sensors which are ,iOMe 12. No apartment has more than c.ie leJuperaJtsre 
used to compute a weighted mean temperature for the sensor. Prererably, CLch temperature sensor TS1-T5N 
apartment. Apparently, each apartment requires its own is located in thc return air plenum (not shown) or an 
analog computer circuit to effect the allocation or fuel 40 apartment. The temperature sensors continuously sense 
costs based on the weighted temperatures. the temperature in the apartments an J generate • set of 
The computation of internal degree days with respect analog apartment temperature signals 14 c*;.h or which 
to an external temperature norm is also known. See U.S. represent the temperature in one apartment. 
Pat. No. 2,652,724. A bank or on/ofT state casing devices OFC- 
An advantage or the present invention is that data 45 Dl-OFCDN are also located in the apartments. Each 
indicating the performance or a heating system for an calling device OFCD1-OFCDN is located in one of the 
apartment house is automatically collected for evalua- apartments. None of the apartments has more than one 
tion on a day-by-day basis. calling device. Accordingly, each orthc calling devices 
Another advantage or the invention is that it can be ^ ^j^inc^ w ith one of the temperature sensors 
easily and rapidly installed in an apartment house with- 50 tsi.tSN The calling devices may be conventional 
out the addition of elaborate Or eapensive hardware thermostatic awitches provided in modern apartment 
components. houses. The calling devices continuously indicate 
A further advantage or the invention U that all or the whe|hcr |hc ipirtm cnt house furnace Is being called or 
data processing elements may be located In a remote opcrilcd by thc rc s idcnl 0 f the apartment to supply 
working area. 33 ^ ^ ^ f ^ of ^ {Q ^ apartment For exam- 
Other advantages appear hereinafter. ^ q( ^ therfn01litic |V vitch would Indicate 
(ai) BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION that the furnace U being called by the apartment, ir the 

^ ... r thermostatic awitch is not closed, it indicates that the 

A microprocessor controlled sensor system for an mermoiiatic awucn » « 1 « ■ 

apartment house having plural apartments anda furnace 60 furnace 1. not be ing c M ^f^^^ MrM _ 
for heating the apartments. Plu:d temperature senson 7* ?' ,,n « dcv,< T CI »FCD UOFCDN gene ate , lf . 
sense the temperatures of the ap.rtmenU and generate a ".la which, at any given MloTM are In either one 
set or apartment temperature aign.ls. Each temper.ture or two .Uteat on or off. Accordingly, the devc« are 
sensorisloc.tedinoneorihe.partmenU.PIuralon/orr comp.tible with binary logic. Of course the voltage 
atate calling devices operate the furn.ee .nd generate a 65 levels orthc a.gnals generated by the calling devices 
set of digital aignals-which indicate whether the furnace OFCDl-OFCDN may be shifted by conventional cir- 
U being operated. Each of the calling devices Is located cuitry (not shown) to render the signal levels folly corn- 
ea in one of the apartments and is associated with the tern- patible with any digital logic voltages desired. 
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1290792 2041051 

E/ MICRO PROCESSOR CONTROLLED SENSOR SYSTEM FOR APARTMENT HOUSE 
Inventors: FIRST THEODORE C 

Assignee Names: UNASSIGNED OR ASSIGNED TO INDIVIDUAL Assignee Codes: 68000 

Patent No.: 4234927 (Cited in 009 later patents) 

Issue Date: 801118 Pub Year: 1980 Document Type: UTILITY 

Application (Date No.): 780508 904173 

Abstract: 

A MICROPROCESSOR CONTROLLED SENSOR SYSTEM FOR AN APARTMENT HOUSE 
PERIODICALLY SAMPLES THE TEMPERATURE OF EACH APARTMENT AT PRESELECTED 
SAMPLE INTERVALS OF TIME. THE ON/OFF STATE OF A FURNACE CALLING DEVICE SUCH 
AS A THERMOSTATIC SWITCH IS ALSO PERIODICALLY SAMPLED AT THE PRESELECTED 
SAMPLE INTERVALS OF TIME. THE APARTMENT TEMPERATURE SAMPLES FOR EACH 
APARTMENT ARE ACCUMULATED TO PROVIDE AN INDICATION OF THE DEGREE DAYS. THE 
NUMBER OF TIMES THA T THE FURNACE HAS BEEN CALLED BY EACH APARTMENT IS 
STORED TO PROVIDE AN INDICATION OF THE FREQUENCY OF USE OF THE FURNACE BY 
EACH APARTMENT. THE DEGREE DAYS AND THE FREQUENCY OF FURNACE USE PROVIDE AN 
INDICATION OF THE EFFICIENCY OF THE APARTMENT HOUSE HEATING SYSTEM. 

Claim: 

5. A METHOD OF COLLECTING ENERGY INFORMATION FOR AN APARTMENT HOUSE 
HAVING PLURAL APARTMENTS, A FURNACE FOR HEATING SAID APARTMENTS AND PLURAL 
CALLING DEVICES LOCATED IN SAID APARTMENTS FOR OPERATING SAID FURNACE, 
COMPRISING: SENSING THE TEMPERATURES OF SAID APARTMENTS AND GENERATING A 
SET OF APARTMENTS TEMPERATURE SIGNALS REPRESENTATIVE THWEOF, SENSING THE 
STATES OF SAID PLURAL CALLING DEVICES TO DETERMINE WHETHER SAID FURNACE IS 
BEING OPERATED BY SAID CALLING DEVICES, REPEATING SAID TEMPERATURE SENSING 
AND STATE SENSING STEPS AT PRESELECTED INTERVALS OF TIME, 



DRAWING 

ACCUMULATING FOR EACH APARTMENT SAID APARTM 
COUNTING FOR EACH APARTMENT THE NUMBER OF 
LOCATED AT THAT APARTMENT OPERATES S^D FURNACE 




ROCESSOkCONTR'' ' . is SYSTEM 
FOK AI'ARTMt. .' 
odort C. Flr»l. R.D. 0t, Vkfni 

fgViled Mir «. l»7I.Scf. '."j/lB-ld 

13) ^ i„i. a.» co6P is/20 , )t- j too \Z_y 

il. CI. J6*~SS7 SO.Im, 
11}- A method of collecting energy information for a* •ftsrt* 
nl lifluftc having plural apartment!, a furnaCc ft* heating 
utJ apartmcd! «nd plurul calling device* located in Mid »r>arf* 
mcnti (or tip« rating laid furnace, comprising: 
tenting the lemperaturei of uid arwMmcntl and f nwctmj * 
tel of apartment temperature aignatl rcpr<wi:aiiv« 
' thereof, 

tenting the atates of Mid plural calling devices todcierm 
whether Mid furnace i| being operated by Mid 
devices, 

repeating aaid temperature tenting »nd Kite tenting atepft at 
preaclecled intervali of time, 
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accumulating for each ■ptrimenl uid apartment tempera. 

Iu*e aignilt. mJ 
counting for each apartment the number of timet that t 

tailing th-vkea locate J at that apartment opera let M*d 

furnace, 



Figure 12 



ONLINE PATENT RECORD 
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PN - US4 234927© ® 

TI - MICRO PROCESSOR CONTROLLED SENSOR SYSTEM l r OR APARTMENT HOUSE 
FIRST, THEODORE C, R.D. tfl, FURNACE, PA, 16865QT) 



IN 

PD - 80. 11. 18(4/ ^ 

AP - 904173, FTLED 78.05.08^ 

NO •• 5 CLAIMS, EXEMPLARY CLAIM 5, 2 DRAWINGS, 5 FIGURES^ 

EXAMINFR: RUGGIERO, JOSEPH F. (eb) 

ATTY 'AGENT: SE1DEL, GONDA, G0LDHAMI1LR PAN ITCH 
PCL - 364/557, CROSS REFS: 62/L27 X, 165/1 1R X, 364/410 X (tJ 
IC - G06F-015/20, F28F-027/00(e) 
CT - US3400374, 9/1968, SCHUMANN, 364/4 IB X. 

US3995686, 12/1976, LAUBE, 165/11.^. 

US4002890, 1/1977, WELIN, 364/464.^) 

US4049044, 9/1977. COHEN, 165/11. 

US4090248, 5/1978, SWANSON ET AL., 236/DI6.0. 

US4114807, 9/J.978. NA5ECK ET AL. . 364/418 >. (lO) 
FLD - 364/400, 364/418. 364/464, 364/506, 364/557. 3o'1/107, ^Zi>/1E. 

236/1C, J36/' R, 236/46C. 236/DIG.0. 165/11. 165/12. 165/22, 

165/32 , 62/ V 340/163, 73/343.5, 73/34*. 7..V33'*R, 73/340, 

73/343R /""N 
DT - INVENTION PATENtOV 

AB - A MICROPROCESSOR CONTROLLED SENSOR SYSTEM FOr: AN APARTMENT HOUSE 
PERIODICALLY SAMPLES THE TEMPERATURE OF EACH APARTMENT AT 

©PRESELECTED SAMPLE INTERVALS OF TIME. THE ON/OFF STATE OF A 
FURNACE CALLING DEVICE SUCH AS A THERMOSTATIC SWITCH IS ALSO 
PERIODICALLY SAMPLED AT THE PRESELECTED SAMPLE INTERVALS OF TIME. 
THE APARTMENT TEMPERATURE SAMPLES FOR EACH APARTMENT ARE 
ACCUMULATED TO PROVIDE AN INDICATION OF THE DEGREE DAYS. THE 
NUMBER OF TIMES THAT THE FURNACE HAS BEEN CALLED BY EACH 
APARTMENT IS STORED TO PROVIDE AN INDICATION OF THE FREOUENCV Or 
USE OF THE FURNACE BY EACH APARTMENT. THE DEGREE DAYS AND THE 
FREQUENCY OF FURNACE U^c PROVIDE AN INDICATION OF THE EFFICTENC 
OF THE APARTMENT HOUSE HEATING SYSTEM. 
MCLM- 5. A METHOD OF COLLECTING ENERGY INFORMATION FOR AN APARTMENT 
fa\ HOUSE HAVING PLURAL APARTMENTS, A FURNACE FOR HEATING SAID 

APARTMENTS AND PLURAL CALLING DEVICES LOCATED IN SAID APARTMENTS 
FOR OPERATING SAID FURNACE, COMPRISING: 

SENSING THE TEMPERATURES OF SAID AP' TTMENTS AND GENERATING 
A SET OF APARTMENT TEMPERATURE SIGNALS REPRESENTATIVE THEREOF, 

SENSING THE STATES OF SAID PLURAL CALLING DEVICES TO 
DETERMINE WHETHER SAID FURNACE IS BEING OPERATED BY SAU CALLING 
DEVICES, M _ 

REP AT2NG SAID TEMPERATURE SENSING AND S~ATE SENSING SI EPS 
AT PRESILtCTED INTERVALS OF TIME, 

ACCUMULATING FOR EACH APARTMENT SAID APARTMENT 1 GMF'£RATIJRE 

SIGNALS, AND 

COUNTING FOR EACH APARTMEN : THE: MJMB&\ OF TIMES THAI A 
CALLING DEVICES LOCATET AT THA* APAR* ; MEN'f OPERATES SAID FURNACE. 
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The loot example is from BRS (see Figure 13). Onco again, the 
things that have boon choaon by DRS are qui to different. The 
sequence* is different, the coding io different, the fields that 
are used, the labels are different, ouc, 

Figure 3 shows tho three services 1 versions of 
the same record from Management Contents . 7 You can see 
that BRS and SDC, the top and the bottom, have field 
labels. They're capable of having the full title. 
They're capable of writing out number, title, etc., 
instead of just AN, Tl, etc. Dialog does not even use 
field labels. There are also a number of fields that are 
iu different sequence among the three. Some services use 
codes, where others spell things out within the body of 
their record. The ways in which they show different 
fields also vary. Within one system, such as Dialog, you 
can have the author field showing an author with last 
names always first, but that's about the only convention 
that is sacred. After that: it's anybody's guess. It can 
have a comma after the last name; it can have first names 
or a first name and a middle name; it can have initials; 
it can have no punctuation whatsoever, etc. There's no 
consistency. 

Fignrt 14 is from one of the PROMT database 
3bstr*ct journals, Marketin g Ideas . There are two things 
that X want to point out here, r^ght after each record 
there's a tiny print code; it has been included for 
photocomposition purposes. It's meaningless. On the 
other hand, there are often things Lhat are missing from 
the online version of a particular file that are really 
essential guides, rradmaps for the structure of the 
database. They don't get translated into the online 
database. One example is the "Asset Management." That 
really provides you some idea of what categories are being 
covered by that particular record. And that's not 
included anywhere within the database record itself; it's 
just in the print tool. 

Figure 15 shows the online record for that 
print record that you just saw — very coffer en 1 : looking, as 
is probably not surprising to you. 
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Figure 13 
DKS PATENT RBCORD 



*0PN US 4234927, 

PD NOV 16, 1980.0 @ 

Tl MICRO PROCESSOR CONTROLLED CENSOR SYSTEM FOR APARTMENT HOUSE. 
IV F1RST-THECDORE-C.0 
IA FURNACE PA 16865. (5) 
AP 904173 MAY OB, 197B.(2) 
OR 364/557.0 

XR 62/127. 165/ UR. 0364/418. 

IC G06F 15/20. F2BF 27/00.0 EDITION 2. ^ 

RU 3400374, SEP 1968. 3995686, DEC 1976. <22>4002B90, JAN 1977. 4049044, 
SEP 1977. 4090240, MAY 197B. 4U4B07, SEP 1970. 

AD A MICROPROCESSOR CONTROLLED SENbOR SYSTEM FOR AN APARTMENT HOUSE 
©PERIODICALLY SAMPLES THE TEMPERATURE OF EACH APARTMENT AT PRESELECTED 
SAMPLE INTERVALS OF TIME. THE ON/OFF STATE OF A FURNACE CALLING 
DEVICE SUCH A5 A THERMOSTATIC SWITCH IS ALSO PERIODICALLY SAMPLED AT 
THE PRESELECTED SAMPLE INTERVALS OF TIME. THE APARTMENT TEMPERATURE 
SAMPLES FOR EACH APARTMENT ARE 'ACCUMULATED TO PROVIDE AN INDICATION 
OF THE DEGREE DAYS. THE NUMBER OF TIMES THAT THE FURNACE HAS BEEN 
CALLED BY EACH APARTMENT IS STORED TO PROVIDE AN INDICATION OF THE 
FREQUENCY OF USE OF THE FURNACE BY EACH APARTMENT, THE DEGREE DAYS 
AND THE FREQUENCY OF FURNACE USE PROVIDE AN INDICATION OF THE 
EFFICIENCY OF THE APARTMENT HOUSE HEATING SYSTEM. 
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Figure 14 
MARKETING IDEAS DISPLAY f 1 




highlights this Issue: 



p5 Audits reshape advortbor --agency contracts 

p6 Choosing and protecting your corporate rwma 

p7 FREE market rosearch data 

p9 'Instant winner games: Popular r w sweepstakes technique 

p1 0 Teach sales managers to be batter coaches 



MARKET DATA & TRENDS 

Profiles of tbc top 100 US markets: Population, income, 
growth trends: Special section presents a retrospective report 
)n significant developments in each of the 100 top Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) in 1978 with 
indications of some likely developments during 1979. The iOO 
leading SMSAs are the leaders in the most recent census 
estimates. Much of the data in iht report was prepared by 
Marketing Economics Institute Ltd (New York, NY). The 
market profiles have been grouped according to 9 regions 
and are arranged alphabetically within those regions (New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North 
Central, South Atlantic, East South Central, West South 
Central, Mountain, and ^acific). Report includes other 
statistics deliniating personal income, household income, 
retail salts, and other data. Vitt Media International presents 
in-depth stud.es or 9 of the top 100 markets. Vitt has also 
profiled Reno, Nevada, selected as a rapid growth market 
outside the top 100. Population projections for 1990 are 
included, as well as discussions of major retailing and 
marketing trends if* the nation's top 100 urban markets. 

•Ad Age 12/J1/79 p29-147 



Marketing in Canada? New demographics stud) is powerful 
new research tool A new compilation of data by Statistics 
Canada, a federal agency, and the Post Office Department, 
has uncovered some valuable information. The figures have 
been available for years, but few marketers have used them. 
C Spi'!<a 'opinion Mail/Marketing Consultants (Montreal, 
Que^ 
and r 
sysfe. 
inforr. 
market 
Data in 



Vol. 2 No. 5 February 26. 1979 

rural area; population by age, province, type of household, 
language; number of households (houses, apartment, etc); 
family and personal income, and other indicators. 

•Direct Mkt I/79 p64^6 
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Food prices gained at double-digU pace In 1978, with prices 
for food away from borne p owing slower than food-at-home 
prices (9% vs 10%). The gain in food prices in 1977-78 was 
slower than 1973-74; the increases can be attributed to 
higher prices for beef and vegetables, plus greater consumer 
demand. Prices for all consumer goods have doubled since 
1967, led by medical, food and rrusir^ costs 

The outlook for 1979 is for sufficient supplies of grain, 
fruits anH wgetables; livestock supplies will caual 1978 levels. 
Marketing osts are the culprit in much of tne rise in retail 
food - ' cs, expected to account Tor 50% of the 1979 increase. 
If adverse weather and crop conditions occur, the rise could 
be ister than forecast. Changes in retail food pricing during 
t V 1970s are examined, with special emphasis on menu 
prices; other retail prices are compared to food prices. Data 
are derived from the US Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Also 
presented is a new industry index covering retail sales, 
consumer prices, wholesale pnees, sales, er. 

•NRAR ,ort 1/1/79 pM 
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What Americans will drink In 1990: IMPACT, newsletter 
for the wine and spirits industry, forecasts that sol drinks 
will continue to be the top US beverage, gaining from an 
already high per capita consumption of 36 gal in 1978 to 50 
gal by 1990. Colas will maintain their strong market lead; 
mi!k and coffee will continue to decline from their former 
lead to 17.5 gal/person for milk and 16.7 gal/person by 1990. 
Total US beverage consumption will grow at an annual rate 
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lata and appropriate use for direct mail 
The system is modeled after the UK 
«*mct selectivity in the use of the 
/ studying the postal codes alont, 
^rply the destination of the mailings. 
\ j)Opulation by metropolitan, urten or 

WEEKLY BY PlttBKSB.iNC. • 11001 CEDAK A VE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 44106 t 216/795-3000 
Second Class postage paid at Clevehnd, Ohio • Annual subscription price: $96.00 m Copyright 1979 by Pteutcasts. Inc 
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Tills online abstract, printed from DIALOG'S flic 16, corresponds to the first abstract In Pre- ,asts' 
newsletters Financial Ideas for February 19, 1979, The abstract content is Identical for the two ir 'a, but 
the online record includes indexing Information, by country, by product, and by event, The broad . joct 
heading assigned to this abstract in the printed version ("Asset Management") has not been used as an Index 
point In the online record, 



name 



m m m nwiti' 

I 1 i 

lTMHlTlN*NT|«MMNM«MaHVIWkJir | 

Week 79/02/05 P72-74 f 



m mm w m pi 

467780 PUf. to ~79/0l/¥~p?2-74' 
g Hedge your recession jets, Hany US firms have prepared themselves fqa a 

RECESSION AND NOW) HAVING PREPARED FOR THE WORST* ARE SCRAMBLING TO CATCH 
UP WITH AN ECONOMY THAT IS N0T READY TO DECLINE. COMPANIES HAVE SEEN PARING 
INVENTORIES TO THE BONE) SLOWING ADDITIONS TO PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY) AND 
TAILORING THEIR BARGAINING PLANS FOR A LAST SQUEEZE BY THE FED FOR EARLY ,IN 
THE YEAR, HOWEVER? AS THE CHANCES OF A RECESSION ARE BECOMING INCREASINGLY 
SMALLER) THE RISKS PF A SUPER CAUTIOUS STRATEGY HAVE BECOME EXTREMELY 

appapent, AS Grove* executive VP and CED of Intel Corp» a semiconductor 

MAKER) POINTS OUT THE HAZARDS OF PREMATURE CUTBACKS IH PRODUCTION. ' HE 
PECALL5 THAT IN 1974) INTEL SHUT DOWN CONSTRUCTION ON SOME MAJOR NEW 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES WHEN SALES DECREASED. WHEN SALES RECOVERED) 
HOWEVER) THE COMPANY LOST TIME IN RESTARTING, ft DECADE OF ECONOMIC TURMOIL 
HAS TAUGHT COMPANIES THE NEED FOR SEVERAL BUSINESS GAME PLANS"* BASIC PLAN 
AND A COUPLE CONTINGENCY PLANS IN CASE THINGS TURN OUT MUCH BETTER OR MUCH 
HOHSE THAN ANTICIPATED. ARTICLE DISCUSSES HOW TF FflUGHT) EXEC VP FOR 
FINANCE & CORPORATE DEVELOPMENT AT DRAVO CORP) IS HWW.IN5 THE CURRENT 
ECONOMIC UNCERTAINTIES. 

n 

♦tUSfl ♦United States ♦9915130 'Financial Planning *2U ♦mgmt recruit 

ERiC countr y country product product event event 
code name code name code name 



You can uoe in Figure H tint text wordu ar*> 
Hearcbed differently. On NLM'o vurolon of MKDMNB, if you 
want to search for the word "low" you must input low h 
( r rW) after it. On BUS you juot input low; with Dialog you 
input o space low, When using adjacency or proximity 
searching — vorv common when ooarehing a phrase of any 
kind--fior NLM you input low (tw) AND lovol (tw) for Mow 
level", on DRS it's a litUo easier; you typo low ADJ 
(adjacent) lovol. Tor Ma.tog thoro'a a little bit of a 
mythical sound to this: y (for select), space, low and 
(W) (moaning zero words) then lovol. Talk about abstract 
concepts.* ¥ou can see for oach and ovory ono of tho 
fields that is ooarchod on MEDLINE, oach of tho throo 
services provides a different approach. That's got to 
create a little confusion, particularly if at some point 
in the future there are any (or many) of you who want to 
work the online reference utilities in with your online 
catalogs . 

Figure 17 shows an authority list as it exists 
: > pi int. This is from Psychological Abstracts . Tho next 
page (see Figure 18) is also from Psychological Abstracts 
printed mat rials. It shows a rotated alphabetical term' 
section. These are common types of displays in print. At 
a 19 71 conference, everybody agreed that a similar feature 
for online systems would be great to have. They called it 
a "browse" facility. That got translated by the three 
servico3--who probably thought "browse" was far too common 
a word — to "root " "neighbor, 1 and "expand," all words 
that we use every day, in exactly that way, right? 

Figure 19 shows an online thesaurus. The top 
display is an EXPAND display from Dialog. On the right 
hand side are the related terms. Each of the lines is 
numbered. There is an incentive for numbering on Dialog, 
as with all of the services; how elne can the user select 
things easily? If the user can't select items from 
displays they can't be referenced in orcer to be printed 
and there's a dissatisfied customer an a loss of 
revenue. There's a Urect, easy incentive plan built into 
the reference services. The next display, the one that's 
labeled A, shows the relationships of a specific set 
within that thesaurus. In this case it's EXPAND E3. If 
you go up and look at "body ima^. " which is the third 
line of the top display, you jcc the relationships foe 
that specific term. 

Finally, you can see on the next page (see 
Figure 20) the way that you would have a rotated display 
in an online service. There are translations for 
everything. 
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Examples: TtXTVWDS 

NLM LOW (TW) 

IMS: LOW 
DIALOG: b LOW 

ExaiaD*'.: ADJACENCY 

LOW (TU) AND LEVEL (TW) 
Ti> : LOW0LEVEL : OK : LOW0LEVEL : (Att) 
LOW ADJ LEVEL 
O.OG S LOW(W) LEVEL 
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Figure 17 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

PRINTED AUTHORITY LIST 



RELATIONSHIP SECTION 



PtrwnntV — (cont'd) 
ft Medcel Personnel 

UenUJ HeaHh Personnel 
Military Veterans 
Nonprofessional Personnel/ 
Occupation*! That apisti 
Occup4bom/ 
Peraprofoeeional P ersonnel 
Pmoom) Management 
Pers onn el Supply 
Personnel Tracing 
Phy*oits 

Pf ofessional Pexaonnel/ 
Psychotogisii 
Rabgious Personnel 
Reuement 
Scientists/ 
Social WorVenj 
Socaotogrsli 
Speech Thar aptsu 
Technical Personnel 
Imemptoymenl 
Volunteer Personnel 
Worliing Conditions 

Perspective Taking 
Un Rota Taking 



Feyote — (cont'd) 
fl Mescakne 



Perspiration 
Use 5 wait 



Persuaelon Therapy n 
SN limited oVecuve therepy in which the client is 
ancouragad to k*ow the therapist's eoVice lo deal 
with currant crisis. 
B Psychotherapy 

Persuasive Communication 17 
H Brainwashing 
n Cctmuricaton/ 



Peaslmf am " 

%H AMuoe cheraclenied by a gloomy *ndc>sper ate 
larnparamenf and inclination lo ernphssfce and aspect 
the worst possfcle outcome of eventa and actions. 
• Emotional States 
Personality Traits 
H Cynicism 
NagaWism 

Pestiddes 
Use Insecticides 

PetH N ei CpOepsy " . 
B (kainpsordert 

Central Nervous System Disorders 
Ep*epsy 

Nervous System Disorders 
Pets" 

9H Domes tcated animate aapt for piaasure rather 
t*an utility. 
R . Arnners/ 



PettW»O n 

0 Paychosexual Behavior 
R Senal Inlercoursa (Human) 
Social Deling 

Peyota n 
B AS**** 

KsSudnoganic Drugs 
Paycho to wlw eiic lyugs 



Phantom Umba " 
B Boey Image 

Body Image Disturbances 
H Amputation 



Pharmacology n 
B Paramedical Sciences 
N Psychcphamujcology 

Pharmacotherapy 
Use Drug Therapy 

Pharyngeal Disorders" 
B Respiratory Trad Disorders 

Phsrynx " 

B Digestive System 
Respiratory System 

Phenaglyeodot " 
B Sedatives 



Phencyetldlneu 

SN P^eAne having ru^k>cinc*enic,ar>^ 
analgesic properties. 
OF PCP 

B Analgesic Drupe 
Anesthetic Drugs 
HaUutinogenic Orugs 

Phenelzine " 
B Antidepressant Drugs 

Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors 



Phenothlaxine Derivatives-^ (cont'd) 
N Trifluoperazine 
Triftupromaxine 
R CholirtergicBlocfcing Drug* 

Phenotypea " 

R Genetics/ 
Genotypes 

Phenoxyberuamlne " 

B Adrenergic Blocking Drugs 
Amines 

Antihypertensive Drugi 

Phenylalanine " 
B Acids 
Alanines 
Amino Acids 



Phenylketonuria " 

OF Oligophrenia (Phenyipyruvic) 
PKU (Hereditary Disorder) 

B Genetic Disorders 
Metabolism Disorder • 
Neonatal Disorders 

R Mental Retardation 



Phefilpraxlne *> 
B Antidepressant Dags 

Phenmetraxlne " 
B Amines 

Appctrta Depressing Drugs 
Sympathomimetic Amines 
SympathcvnimeUc Drugs 

PhenobsrbUel" 

B Anticonvulsive Drugs 
Barbiturates 
Hypnotic Drugs 
Sedatives 

Phenomena (ParapsychoJogtcaT) 
Oee Parapsyehoto^lPrurwrnena 

Phenomenology •» 
It History ot P s ychology 

Phenothlaxine Derivatives" 
B Neuroleptic Drugs 

TranQuMiiing Drugs 
N Btftyrytperaxine 

CNorprnmaxine 

Chlorprothhtene 

Fluphenarine 

MesoridarffM 

Perpheniiine 

RocWorperatine 

Promarine 

ThioridaieX 



Pheromones" 
R Animal Mating Behavior 
Glands 
Hormones 



Phi Coefficient " 

OF Coefficient (Phi) 

B Statistical Correlation 



Philippines" 
B Southeast Asia 



Philosophies*' 
N Animism 
AsceUcnm 
Dualism 
Eptaemotogy 
EwsientiaUsm 
Fatalism 
Humanitm 
Ideabsm 
tntetiectualrsm 
Logic (PMo*ophtf 
Materialism 
Metaphysics 
MysUcnm 
NihSism 
Pacifism 
Pragmatism 
RaaHm(Pnaosophy) 
Reoucticniem 
R Hedonism 

Phobias w 

N Acrophobia 
Agoraphobia 
tousttophobia 
Dysmorphophobla 
Ophidiophobia 
School Phobia 

ft Fear 

Mental Disorders/ 
Phobic Neurosfs 



Phobic Neurosis " 
0 Neurosis 
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Figure 18 



ROTATED A:J>HABETICAl TERMS SECTION 



Aerospace Per s onnel 
A* Force Pefiorsnol 
Army ftwoonti 
Burmi and industrial Pers o nnel 
Denes) Personnel 
Domestic Service Personnel 
Educator*! P ersonnel 
En**te<J l*fcwy Pereonne) 
Govtwmol Personnel 
Uw Enforcement Personnel 
Ley Refcgous Pet»onr>«1 
Management s^reonnel 
Meme P»r»oof>4l 
MeAcal Personnel 
M^cit Personnel Supply 
Mental HeeMh Personnel 
Mental Heann Pereonnei Soppty 

MrtrtJry Personnel 

M*tary Medical Personnel 
Navy Personnel 
Nonproiwional Personnel/ 
P»/amedcel Personnel 
Paraproiessional Personnel 
Police Perec nnel 
' Prison Personnel 
Professional Pereonnet/ 
Re*g»ou* Pereonntl 
Selet Pereonntt 
Secretarial Pereonnei 

Student Personnel Service i 
Techncel Pereonnet 
Technic*! Service Personnel 
Volunteer Pereonntl 
Volunteer Oviken Pereonntl 
Volunteer M*tary Pereonntl 
Divorced persona 
Srigle Persons 
U*ar Perspective 



Tenc^g erspecttve 



Persuasion Therapy 
p«reuastve Cornmunication 
PtseJmltm 
Ptili Mai Epilepsy 
Pels 
Ptttlng 
Ptvo_ie_ 



aejmrn^t^TM 



PRarmacMogy 
Pharyngeal D*oroers 
Pharynx 
Phenagryeodol 
PnencycUdine 
Phenelzine 
Pher4prailne 
Phenmetrexlne 
PhenoberbUat 



Photographic An 
Photograph! 
photopte Stimulation 
photoreceptors 
Phraeei 
Phylogenesis 
Physical Agility 
Phyelcal Appaarance 
Physical Attisctiveness 
Phyatcal Comton; 
Phyaleal Contact 
Physlcsl Development 
Phyaleal Derterity 
Phyaleal Dislfgurement 
Phyaleal Education 
Phyaleal Endurance 
Phyaleal Fitneai 

Phyaleal Handicaps (Aim Toward) 

Phyaleal Mtturity 

Phyaleal Restraint 

Phyaleal Strength 

Phyaleal Theraptstt 

Phyaleal Therapy 

Phyaleal Treetmenl Methods 

Postsurgical Complications (Phyaleal 

ronaury^ Phyaicaliy Handicapped 

Phyalclana 
Family Phyalclana 

Phyalclata 

Phyalca 

Phyaiologleat Aging 
Phyaiologlcat Arousal 
Physiological Corretates 
Phyaiologlcat Psychology 
Physiological Stress 
Absorption (Physiological) 
Physiology/ 
rhyslqut 
Phytostigmtne 
Plaget (Jesn) 
Plagetlen Tasks 
Pica 

Picks Disease 
Pleroloxln 
Pictorial Stimuli 
Pesbooy Picture Vocabulary Test 
Boeemweig Picture Frustration Study 
BlacVy Pictures Test 
Motion Pictures 
Motion Pictures 
Motion Picturea 



docs 



no* 



MO 



too 



pe 



«.0< 



. .„.osopWea 
Logic (PhHosoohy) 
Ree*sm (Philosophy) 
School Phobia 
Phobias 

Phoole Neurosis 



Words (Phonetic UnHs) 
Phone tfes 
Phonics 
Phonoloajy 
Phosphatases 
Phosphatides 
Phosphorus 
phoephorytaees 



Pipradrol 
PI race tern 
Pit eh Dtacnmlnation 
Pitch (Frequency) 
Pitch Perception 
Speech Pitch 

Pituitary Disorders 
Pituitary Gland 
Pituitary Hormones 
Place Disorientation 
Placebo 
Educational Placement 
Personnel Placement 
Placenta 
Plsnariana 
Educational Program Planning 
Environmental Planning 
Family Planning 
Family planning Attitudes 
Management Planning 
Urban Planning 
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T COPY AVAILABLE 



Figure 19 



Excerpt from DIALOG'S Online Thesaurus 

The PSYCINFOThesaurus is available online in DIALOG. In the examples below 
phantom limbs, body image, and body image disturbances are all shown to have 
related terms (RT) in the EXPAND display. In each case, the searcher may view 
these lists of related terms by further EXPANDing line numbers from the 
display (A), and thus access the same information available in the printed 
thesaurus Relationship section. One advantage of using the online thesaurus 
is that one or more related terms may be selected from the EXPAND display by 
line number rather than be typed out in full (B) 



? E 


BODY 


IMAGE 


REF 


ITEMS 


INDEX-TERM 


El 


47 


BODY FLUIDS 


E2 


93 


BODY HEIGHT 


E3 


597 


*B0DY IMAGE 


E4 


79 


BODY IMAGE DISTURBANCES 


E5 


127 


BODY LANGUAGE 


E6 


32 


BODY ROCKING 


E7 


7 


BODY SWAY TESTING 


E8 


461 


BODY TEMPERATURE 


E9 




BODY TYPES 


E10 


1376 


BODY WEIGHT 


Ell 


1 


BODY BUILDERS 


E12 


1 


BODYING 



? E 


E3 






REF 


ITEMS 


INDEX-TERM 


TYPE RT 


Rl 


597 


BODY IMAGE 


3 


R2 


79 


BODY IMAGE DISTURBANCES 


N 5 


R3 




IMAGE (BODY) 


F 1 


R4 


13 


PHANTOM LIMBS 


N 3 



? SS Rl OR R4 
(B) 1 
2 
3 



597 BODY IMAGE 
13 PHANATOM LIMBS 
610 1 or 2 
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Figure 20 
Online Rotated Thesaurus on DIALOG 



? E ZZ= IMAGE 


REF 


ITEMS 


INDEX-TERM 


El 


1425 


ZZ=ILLUSIONS 


E2 


1265 


ZZ=ILLUSIONS 






(PERCEPTION) 


E3 


4158 


*ZZ= IMAGE 


E4 


79 


ZZ= IMAGE DISTURBANCES// 






BODY 


E5 


597 


ZZ= IMAGE// BODY 


E6 


241 


ZZ= IMAGE// RETINAL 


E7 


2799 


ZZ=IMAGERY 


E8 


106 


ZZ~IMAGERY// CONCEPTUAL 


E9 


48 


ZZ=IMAGERY// EIDETIC 


E10 


12 


ZZ=IMAGERY// SPATIAL 



-MORE- 

? SS E4 

4 79 ZZ=IMAGE DISTURBANCES// BODY 
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Figure 21 shows the difference in sequence of 
the individual fields within Comprehensive Dissertation 
index records , again from Orbit , Dialog, and BRS. They 
don 4 t follow the same sequence at all. 



Conclusion 

We've finished with the online services as they 
have existed in the last twenty years. Two factors 
provide incentives for making system design changes. 
Systems are getting closer in terms of features because of 
publishers (information suppliers/providers). Both groups 
are quick to realize that there are good features on other 
systems, and they force the reference utilities to adopt 
them. The reason that that works well is because there's 
a closed user group. That's not the case with the patrons 
that you're dealing with. So my question is, what is the 
catalyst for online public access catalogs? Are users 
strong enough and are they constant enough to force a good 
design? I'm not sure. That's something that you'll 
probably have to answer. 

Finally, I'd like to go over a couple of end 
user applications. One you may be aware of is ISI's 
SCIMATE™. Figure 22 is a browsing display. 9 Figure 
23, "Searching ISI Databases,* is really just a flowchart, 
not so much to show people how complex things are but to 
keep them from getting lost in the menu screens. Users 
would stop and say "Whare am I?" So the designers 
thought, "Maybe we'll number the menu screens." If users 
stop, they can look back at this display and find out 
where they are and go backwards or forwards from there. 

Figure 24 is an example of the menu screen 
that's used by SCIMATE. The menu screen itself is no big 
deal; the interesting thing is that they allow three 
levels of searching. The first level is just searching as 
you would on a dumb termineil, so you can dial into 
anything, including Dow Jones, etc. The second level, 
which is a little bit smarter, allows you to deal with 
five hosts: Dialog, NLM, BRS, SDC, ISI. You're prompted 
and you are given a few menu screens. The top level deals 
with all of the ISI databases, such as SCISEARCH ( Science 
Citation index ) and allows you to know almost no thing 
about searching. You don't need a lot of training. 
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Figure 21 
SEQUENCE OP FIELDS 



Full Record from ORBIT 

AH - AI:D?8- 10372® ® 

TI - FACTORS THAT RPFECT THE DECISION TO REFER: CONCEPTUAL LEVEL DF 
THE TEACHER AND SEX AND RACE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT. 

flU - NEWMAN? WILLIAM LEE© /t\/p\/ev^\ 

SO - THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA <IOWft> » PH.D., 1977, 105 PP. (£)(§) (gAP 

IS - DISS. ADS. INTL. > V39<1>, SEC. A, P. 13E(§) 

CC -S$fiC3 (EDUCATION, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING)® 

Full Record from DIALOG 

19633& ORDER NDi AAD78-10372 „ . yJ _ v .,, r . 

FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE DECISION TO REFER « CONCEPTUAL LEVEL OF THE 
TEACHER AND SEX AND RACE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT. 105 PAGES.tZJ 
(2) NEWMAN, WILLIAM LEE <PH.D.« 1977 THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA>.®(§) 

PAGE 132 IN VOLUME 39/01-A OF DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS INTERNATIONAL^ 

EDUCATION, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

DESCRIPTOR CODES t t<P&3$j(3) 

INSTITUTION CODEi 

Full Record from BBS 

ADG7B- 10372^ 

AU NEWMAN, WILLIAM LEE .(g) wmpem ®(D©(Z> /r\ 

IN THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA EE$2gPH.D. 1977, »OSP^«^ ^ <D 
TI FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE DECISION TO REFER l CONCEPTUAL LEVEL OF THE 
HER AND SEX AND RACE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT. 
60 DAI V39<01), 'SEC A, P0132.(§) 

DE EDUCATION, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING ESSS® 
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Figure 22 

BROWSING DISPLAY 



II.2.B. BROWSING 



mum 



DO YOU WW TO; 



1. SEARCH AM W DATA MM:— 
ISIBKMIEO 

isicounmrN 

ISlCeOJCITECH 
SCISEARCH WI-OATE 

witmmm 

SCI$EAWH1|7MW 
SOClALSOSCAIICHIiri-OATC 

ls(ahcnahyoata|as(on 
seiecteo hosts 

01*100 Mm BRt ORBIT 



IWttTHIfAJJMTWHtfm 
M0OC 

i LEAVE THE UNWtWAL OMUff 

HAMHEA 
I RECEIVE NtSTWCTWSlHTW 
OF ONUMf tfAACHItfO 

SELECT A NUMBER:! 



HI Nit BASES 



AVAILABLE IS) DATA BASES ARE: 



I. ISW0MED- 

]. ISICONPUMATH 
1. 15I0E0SCITECH 
I EQSEARCM1MI-OATE 

i scisearch mm 

«. SClSEARCH 1ITMIT7 

T. SOCIAL SCISCARCH 1f?2-0ATE 

I. RETURN TO THE ONLINE MENU 

SELECT A NUMBER:! 



ONLINE SEARCH 



-II— 

YOU ARE CONNECTED TO THE ISI 
BIQMEO DATABASE. 

THE WORK FILE DOES NOT EXIST, 

SEARCH MODES AVAILABLE ARE; 

1, SCl-HATf SEARCH MODE (MENU* ■ 

DRIVEN) 
I NATIVE SEARCH MODE llSl 

COMMAND IANCUACEI 
3, LEAVE THE ISI BIOUEDOAU 

BASE (RETURN TO ONLINE 

MENU) 

SELECT A NUMBER 1 



SCl'MATE SEARCH MENU 
NO SETS HAVE IEEN CREATED 

i$— 



DO YOU WANT TO: 

I, BROWSE THE SEARCH TERM 
Wit 

I SEARCH ANO RETRIEVE 
l USE THE SAVE STRATEGY 

SUBSYSTEM 
4. SET CURRENT AWARENESS 

PARAMETERS (SOI 
I. RETURN TO THE Online 

SEARCH MENU 

SELECT A NUMBER: 1 



BROWSE MEARCH 0-OtSRUY/j 
OFFLOAD IklDT F-FVJU.MEMU / 
U- 



WWCHFIEL0D0Y0UWAH1TO 
BROWU: 

i. mvt 

t AUTHOR. 



1 CITED AUTHOR/CITED 

REFERENCE 
A, CORPORATE SOURCE 
L JOURNAL 

1 REStARCHfROHT SPECIALTY 
WEIGHT 

SELECT A IETTER OR DUMBER: I 
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BROWSE SiSEARCH D«DISPLAV 
OFFLOAO LbUST Fi FULL MENU j 

WHICH FIELD DO YDU WANT TO 
IRDWSE: 

I, TITLE 
I AUTHOR 

3. CITED AUTHOR CITED 

REFERENCE 
I, CORPORATE SOURCE 
J. JOURNAL 

I. RESEARCH-FRONT SPECIALTY 
WEMHT 

SELECT A LETTER Oft NUMBER: 1 

ENTER AUTHOR LAST NAME: 
RAPAPORT 

ENTER AUTHOR INITIAL|S|;J 



BROWSE 

QUERY; AU*"RAPAPORT"-''J" 



TERM* HITS TERM 

I ;i> RAPAPORTJ 

t '1 RAPAPORTM 

) «;|- RAPAPORT-MJ 

( I RAPAPORT'R 

J <i< . RAPAPORT.RN 

I -.1 ' RAPAPORT'SA 

1 nil 1 ., rapaportsi 

I ..I • RAPAPPORT-E 
I . 1 « RAPAVAEA 
It -l> RAPAZZINIf 

I. GROUP TERMS IN ONE SET 
1, SELECT TERMS FOR SEPARATE 

SETS 
3. PAGE FORWARD 
A EHD CURRENT BROWSE 

SELECT A NUMBER: 
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Figure 23 

II.2.C. SEARCHING ISI DATABASES 



•tICdXfOMKMMTI 



MJOAOlcTfCM 
K>M*ACMH«l«Att 
•OMMCN ftr«.«*W 
lOMMCM tA>»-?fn 

Mem, •oittac* 'tfvoATt f 
ttucrttfotri 



9> iffljfjffmPtMtNt TfMAAAUfc 



*0A'A9AM9 



t«M>K( »* DATA 9A9C9 



f Mieow»V«AT* 
1. MlGtOtC*r|CN 

9 ACm«*c*tfr».i««« 
• Kttti«CHf'*.tirt 
F. ftOCUl ICniAMCrt lirfOATf. 

a. mtum* to ipmj o^cmc wf mo 



MtlCt A« 



•m.f 



uaacm Mootf t«umi am* 

t. 9QAM H 9<A*CM WOPA IKW). - 

t 5*mP itMOtMoec m 

t*u i*ttuM too**.** 
Jit Ml 

KllCf IMMHN 1 



»o ten %hm twm > 



oo TOW •»« to. 
I. ••Owtl 

9vA|flTf M) 

»*«t»cftMir»on 



. _ •••MOW MMlUf 



viut do tou vurr to »f *Acm 



CnW AlfTMO^OTtO 



M9CA»o<r»o«f ttfeum I 
mumjmir 

MJMAJCAnOMttM 

OAtlWUMMt* 
Pf M *"CX '"OKI MtCUITT 



•titer a imt t on mummjcm; • 



IfAMC* 9 •9*0*1* 0«0>**VAt j 
0*10*0 Laitr r«ruu*lMU 
1|~ 



%wat eo too mumT to ft a*c** 

I. ftttaUW«U 
t titlt 
1 »VTMO* 

»<MA«»ct 
I Co*K**U lOOUCt 
A 

t. l»«CU»G« 

9. *tMA»CHr*0«T**fCUtTV 1 

II. ACCI910*»*JWAeA 
ft <H?»WV*t|* 
11 «|»|*ACHp»omt*fClM.TT 
MAM* 

fttuet*ifftf*on«u»tfa i 

IWttN TlT\f ft MM: 9CHA*0R 



AJAftCW ll£ • CAMCtl OUtM* 
~ M — 



0g«ftf:Ti«9tM«wON amO 
WHAT 00 TOO W*Mt TO 9t 
I, MT *V«9tft 

i. mi 

J AU?"0* 

4 etrto author cntO 

FtftHlMCt 
t C O M MOO AHiOOUCt 
A J0URMAL 
f. LAMGUAOf 

• OOCUWtMtfTM 

• RtM«*CMtRO«f fMfCUiff 
MWMf A 

>A fVMC *fMX tfAM 
II. *CCtt*ORMW9tR 
It OA 1 9 MJttA | A 
If. *IMA*CM»M0*f f*tClAllf 
MM* 

MUCtMAVMMM I 

IttTt* TTTU t1«AI. t AAfffSMt 



MfAMOt l*C • CAMCTIOMfAT 

■ ■ - - - - ■ ■ u — ■ 



to yom *wn to- 

t. OUMIRf OUtM* 
-1 MrM«OW«NT«mWAM»lO«C 
9 «tft»OOU«MV WirMOAlOCC 
4. IMfff OUf M» WITH MOT tOOC 
• AMCM^AMO***** »0 
AAQTwCA flTil t|MMJ 



AOACM 9«M*OW*t 

o«m«» o»»lo*o 1*1mst 

f «FUUM«»U 

.- I - . ■ ■ - ■ .1 ■ ~ ■ ft — 
aUCHV.n*MMMAVtfM AMO 

fCTt: •AMff 
KlfCf AtlTTTM 



WilCtAMtMIII: 9 



AfMMTM I9C • CAMCI1 OU(AT 
< II 



Out Af:rf**tMAv«M AMO 

Tt«CArri«MC 
0OtOO«A«1 TO 
9. M AT OwlAf - 



f. MAIM* OvrtAVMAtM Art) tOOC 
I flt|MOQuf«tMAtMO«iOG< 
A |MMtOU|ll*«mMMOt 1QCC 
9- «A1CMVM0f«rtttO 
AMOTMCAfnit MAM) 



UllttA 
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Figure 24 

MENU SCREEN 



ONLINE MENU 



WELCOME TO TH E SCI-M ATE UNIVERSAL ONLINE SEARCHER! 
DO YOU WISH TO: 

<*>-!. SEARCH AN ISI DATA BASE: SCISEARCH 1981 -DATE 



< B »2- SEARCH ANY DATA BASE ON SELECTED HOSTS 

DIALOG NLM BRS ORBIT (SDC) 

t°)3. ENTER THE PASSIVE TERMINAL MODE 

(°>4. LEAVE THE UNIVERSAL ONLINE SEARCHER 

W 5. RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS IN THE BASICS OF ONLINE SEARCHING 

SELECT A NUMBER: 1 



ISI/BIOMED 

ISI/COMPUMATH 

ISI/GEOSCITECH 



SCISEARCH 1978-1980 
SCISEARCH 1974-1977 
SOCIAL SCISEARCH 1972-DATE 



O 
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Figure 25 shows how you might go about 
selecting an ISI database. 

In the next example (see Figure 26) notice 
those little dollar signs — they're really important. 
They're not put up there to tell people that this is or 
isn't an expensive system but to remind them that there 
ace times when they are offline compiling a search , and 
there are other times when th<~y are online (i.e., 
paying). They'd better be aware of that distinction so 
that they don't just dawdle at their desks, which is a 
very common situation when you're dealing with a 
micro-based system. 

I think we'll go on to KNOWLEDGE INDEX (see 
Figure 27) and BRS AFTER DARK. 10 This slide shows a 
sample search on KI. By the way, BRS AFTER DARK started 
oat as a menu based system and changed within about a year 
to being a command based system, or rather a mix of menus 
and commands. The more frequent searchers' suggestions 
were what were listened to. After a while people got 
bored and impatient with the menus. KNOWLEDGE INDEX 
started out with a much simpler command set, not ever 
going to menus. Their displays are simple; you can ask 
for a short, medium, or long record instead of one of nine 
formats that regular Dialog has. In BRS's case there is a 
custom format you build yourself. 

Figure 28 is IN-SRARCH. 11 This shows the 
windowing capabilities that you have with 
microcomputer-based systems. You don't have just one set 
of information on the screen but a number of things, 
nicely blocked off. 

Another "friendly" system is KAware, 12 where 
you just press a space bar and travel down a menu of 
choices. The user no longer works with a command 
language. You work by pointing. That's a real 
improvement. I show these as examples of what can be 
provided via a microcomputer system. 

Figure 29 shows the different fields that are 
available for searching in Microcomputer Index . Again, 
it's a "point to" selection"! Once you get the caret to 
the right level it automatically selects what you want. 

Figure 30 is a "semi-windowing" display, where 
you have a whole bunch of information on one screen. You 
are always provided with a recap of whatever you have 
searched for. Also, at the bottom it shows you, in yellow 
and black, what your limits are and how close you are to 
those limits. 
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Plgure 25 



ISI DATABASES 



AVAILABLE ISI DATA BASES ARE: 

1. ISI/BIOMED 

2. ISI/COMPUMATH 

3. ISI/QEOSCITECH 

4. SCISEARCH 1G81DATE 

5. SCISEARCH 1978-1980 

6. SCISEARCH 19741977 

7. SOCIAL SCISEARCH 1972 DATE 

8. RETURN TO THE ONLINE MENU 
SELECT A NUMBER: 4 
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Figure 26 



SCI-MATE SEARCH MENU NO SETS HAVE BEEN CREATED 




$$ 

DO YOU WANT TO: 

1. BROWSETHE SEARCH TERM INDEX 

2. SEARCH AND RETRIEVE 

3. USE THE SAVE STRATEGY SUBSYSTEM 

4. SET CURRENT AWARENESS PARAMETERS (SDI) 

5. RETURN TO THE ONLINE SEARCH MENU 
SELECT A NUMBER: 2 



After you choose to search the database, Sci-Mate asks you which field you 
want to search. In other words, you need to tell Sci-Mate where to look within 
a record to find a search term; a record will be retrieved only if the term is 
found in the field you specify. The searchable fields in SOCIAL SCISEARCH 
are then displayed on the next screen: 



SEARCH B« BROWSE D ■ DISPLAY/ OFFLOAD 


L = LIST F-FULL MENU 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO SEARCH? 




1. SET NUMBER 


5. CORPORATE SOURCE 


2. TITLE 


6. JOURNAL 


3. AUTHOR 


7. LANGUAGE 


4. CITED AUTHOR/CITED REFERENCE 


8. DOCUMENT TYPE 


SELECT A LETTER OR NUMBER: 2 
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Figure 27 



07DEGIN DUSI 

11/11/82 IS: 24: 06 EST 

NO ?ni/T B V SIN -' S IN ^°^«ON <BUSI) Section 
ABI/Inform (BUSH ) Database 
(Copyright 1982 Data Courier inc.) 



(?) BEGIN in a section using the 
first four letters of the 
section name (the space after 
the word BEGIN Is necessary). 



(5) DISPLAY results. 



Mar 1982 Coden: MNEYAB ISSN 
* Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 



® 7FIND TECHNOLOGY © FIND search topic using key 

143 GENETIC WOrdS /0 ' nCd " Uh AND * 

1034 6 TECHNOLOGY 
SI 5 INVESTMENTS AND GENETIC AND TECHNOLOGY 

(3) 7DISPLAY SI 

Display 1/L/l 
82008564 ID No: 82008564 
Avoiding the Bio Bubbles 
Sloan, Allan 

Money vlln3 59,60,62 
0149-4953 Jrnl Code: MON 

Availability: Money, Time 
New York, NY 10020 

Doc Type: JOURNAL PAPER 

iLn* p *:J:; "i:' ch *° pi,ly •«■»!»«« " M Lr^St,;' 

small, biotech research and development- /p t ni *""* cners » 
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Figure 28 
IN -SEARCH 



The In-Search After you start the program using one of the preceding 

Startup Sewn methods, the following screen appears: 



CO.MO UT I OH 



IN'SEARCH 



, «rreii ANV lit To Safin p . 



CopyrJ*ht Ccllft) All Mojito Mierved 
HCHLO COKPOHATION 
413) Old ironitdti, Suits 400.S«nle Clt ra ,C* 1 1 f ornl * IJOJO 
VtroJon 1 .*00.) 



This startup screen displays copyright information for 
In-Scarch. 



The Database When you're ready to begin the first tutorial, press any 
Selection character key on your keyboard. After a few seconds, the 

Screen Database Selection screen appears. 



Categories 



I Art A Social Icl 4 
iUloglcftl I Had 



Subjecti 



I Art 
Aaiecleklono 
Audio Visual 
llogrtphUe 
ftOOl Aavittfl 



Audio Vliualt HICCn 



Audio VlauAli IMS 



Alioclatlonil CNCYCLOrCOIA Of ASSOCIATIONS 



Art l AATlllLlOCAArHlU AODMH DI»H 

ebitracti 

Contains reference! to ftodcrn art and deiljn lit* 
aratura In boo hi* dtoeertitlone* eihlbltlon cata- 
log! and eo»e 300 ptrlodieele. Covera Ifth and 
30th century art Mitory* artlets and artlatlc 
»adla. 1174- i quarterly tipdttee. 47, COO record! 



HO/ hour. f.lS/ofniftt print 



Mla.hlla.hk tht tfeilred eubject by moving tha Hat up and dovn «lth tha curior 
MviMnt *e>e # or prees any latter to novo to the tint »ub)ect tMt eterti 
vlth thet letter. fron «J to eolect the highlighted eubject. 



¥ 



r»*ne • orriint 
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Figure 29 
MICROREVIEWS 

COMMUMICATING WITH MicroRevIews 



Screens 

There are four main types of screens you'll come 
across during your use of MicroReviews, 



• The "Main Menu* Screen, labelled STEP I, is the 
screen from which you begin a search. 



STEP I 



Starch Criteria 



Author 

Ptfcriptor 

Document Typ« 

Journal 

Month 

Product/Co 

lUting 



[ SET* ~$ IS ACTIVE t 3710 H JECOWPS) P»9« 1 Of 1 ] « ffi 



ri » Menu 
F2 • Tally 
rs.r6 ■ r*9* 

F7 * Htlp 



Which fiald voula ^ /Jl 

you lik« to i«arch7 lV/ 



This screen, as do most search screens, has seven 
major areas of information or activity. 

O General screen definition (e.g., STEP I, STEP II, STEP 
III, DISPLAY, TALLY, GRAPH, etc.) 
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Figure 30 



TALLY 



.•rri 



trooHD i 



1 Doacripton Word Pxoctailng 

2 Journal t XnfoMorld 

3 Journal! Xnttrfact *gt 

4 Journal! Hadia 1 H«thodj 

5 Journal t PC Magaftint 
€ Journal i PC World 
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Figure 31 is just a record display. Each of 
the fields is labeled with the title/ author/ etc. 



In conclusion/ I think that during the next 
year or so a high priority activity would be to consult 
your user community with respect to display design. Good 
products are based on being in touch with your 
marketplace . 
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Figure 31 
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IV, CftlTlQUt Of OHI.INI BISCAY 



Kant Norman 



It was with great fear and trepidation that l 
accepted the invitation to critique the online catalogs on 
display at the conference. As a casual user of many 
different systems and as a researcher on human/computer 
interaction, I felt that it was more an opportunity to 
learn something myself than to give new insights about 
future directions for design. I come in part as a person 
representing the users and looking at systems from their 
perspective. What are the expectations of the usee? What 
are users' preconceptions and misconceptions about the 
systems they see? I also came as a consultant on 
human/computer interaction with a number of questions 
about design. How do system designers instill those 
mioconceptlono? How can we help them to produce a truly 
usoful, efficient, and satisfying oyatem? 

System design is an intensive offort. Designers 
work for years developing screen layouts and command 
structures. Man-years may go into the decisions that 
detormine that for a given system, 'part A goes here; part 
B goes there.' At the same time, another deaign group may 
spend man-years developing softwaro that says, "part B 
goes here and part A goes there.' Which one is right? Wo 
really don't know. It could be a totally arbitrary 
decision. Unfortunately, we can't use an applause meter 
to declare the winner. 

Currently, there is a cry for standards; but 
before standards come out, the best thing to do is to 
shake all our ideas as hard as we can, to prevent design 
from jelling into a less than optimal mold. Part of that 
shaking process is the anticipation of technological 
breakthroughs in system capabilities that are likely to 
occur in the near future. We also need to think about the 
probable sophistication of the patron in the future. Can 
we expect 'computer literacy?' And if so, literacy in 
what language? 
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Th° hUW40/p £ >Wpt|ttiF interred is ilHUciiiy the i<*&t 

syatem component that deaiqneta think about, We t end to 
think about setting up the database firat, th«n we wony 
atiout how to write the code to manipulate the database, 
Then* at the very end# we think about command ianauauea 
and how tq get the uaer into the datqhaae, Given that 
approach* we ahould not he aurpfiaed when people meet our 
computers And it is not love at firat sight. 

I * d UKe to quote from the bible ( pcvl wa iaateu 
12; 12); *0f the writing of many books there ia no end; hmi 
the reading h h«r*of la a wearineaa of the n«*ah. # I tl-iah 
it ia also fair to flay that 'The online aearching thereof 
ia c\ wearineaa of the fleah.' How can we overcome the 
interface problem? What are aome of the key factors in 
n croon deaign? The remainder of thin presentation eov«itf 
a number of iaauos that muat be considered in the deahju 
of interactive ayatemo. 



Screen Organ is at ion and Layout 

ono of the first things to do in interface 
design in to determine whjit the* uaer iti looking for and 
where ho oxpocts it to bo. Ono way to study tbia iu to 
measure oyo movements across tho screen. Where are usera 
looking? Whoro is tho moot likely place for them to check 
for information at a particular time in the search process? 

In evaluating tho systems demonstrated here at 
tho conforenco, I looked for four different types of 
information in each display (see Figure 1). The first 
thing I looked for was search context information ♦ 
Information that establishes a context In the process of 
searching should always be available. Since the user sees 
only one screen at a time, he needs to know which screen 
it is and where it falls in the search process. Searching 
is a sequential process; as the user steps from ono phase 
to another, the system should help the user to change his 
viewpoint whenever necessary. The screen displayed in 
Figure 1 shows the search context at the upper left-hand 
corner; we see that this search is b^ author and that the 
current name being searched is Warner • 
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Figure 1 

Some Factors to Look for in Screen Based Search 
• Screen Organization/Layout 



Searc hing by Author 3 Mar 65 

Find: EHEHB^Effial 1:34:23 pm 

Warner, William W. Beautiful swimmers. Boston, Little, 
Brown, c1976, xiii, 304 p. ill., 24cm. 
Call Number: SH380.45.U5 W37 



Werner. William W. Beautiful swimmers. Hermondsworth, 
Eng. New York, Penguin Books, 1977, C1976 xv, 
304 p , 20 cm. 
Not in collection 



Browse 



(Quit ) 



• Search Context Information 

• Unrelated Information 
» Target Information 

■ Action Information 



(Forward ) (Change Search) 

(Backward ) ( Check Status ) 
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How change is conveyed on the screen is also 
very important. In some cases r changes occur in a 
vertical manner , up and down across the same 
information — for example , when the system scrolls up and 
down through a file. Sometimes changes occur in the depth 
of search and proceed forward or backward or up or down 
within a menu structure. Changes due to depth of search 
can be very confusing to the user. Most online catalogs 
involve both vertical scanning of lists and depth of 
menus , and it is not uncommon for users to confuse the two 
types of change. One system demonstrated here used the 
command "PREVIOUS" to go to the "previous page." Does 
that mean to go browsing back up to the previous page of 
the index currently shown on the screen r or to go back to 
the previous frame or screen in the menu structure? It is 
not a simple task to give the user meaningful information 
about search context. 

The second thing I looked for on screen displays 
was unrelated information . The software release number or 
the time of day are examples of the kinds of miscellaneous 
information that can be included in an online display. 
While such information is not always inherently bad, it 
may not be particularly good, either. It may be 
distracting and serve only to clutter up the screen. In 
other cases, it may be pertinent inf ormation--f or example, 
that the library closes in five minutes. In Figure 1, the 
unrelated information is the time and date at the upper 
righthand corner. For some reason designers feel 
compelled to display the time and date, despite the fact 
that the computer has no monopoly on this information. 

Third, I looked for target information . Target 
information helps users to decide whether what they've 
retrieved is really what they're looking for. It's not 
action information; it's viewing information. For 
example, in Figure 1, the target information is shown in 
the two boxes containing book citations. The user views 
this information to determine whether the search was or 
was not a success. 
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The last category I looked at is action 
information . The user will ask/ "What can I do now? 
Where can I go? What is available to me?" In Figure 1 
the action information is shown at the bottom of the 
screen. The user has control over the vertical search of 
the file by browsing forward or backward. Control over 
the depth of search is provided by the "Change Search/" 
"Check Status/" and "Quit" options. 

We almost always see action information at the 
bottom of the screen. This is probably a holdover from 
the old teletype days when text only scrolled up. 
However/ on computer terminals today the entry point of 
the command need not be at the bottom. We did a small 
study on the placement of action information with students 
in our lab. We gave two different screen configurations: 
one with the command entry r> i^t at the top and one at the 
bottom of the screen. Half v.- the sample tested were 
computer scientists. They preferred it at the bottom; 
they wanted to see output/ then input. The other half of 
the sample were naive users who were psychology 
undergraduates. They preferred the input point to be at 
the top. Most systems are designed by sophisticated 
computer scientists/ so the command entry point is at the 
bottom. One system that I saw yesterday had it at the 
top. However/ on questioning/ I found out that this was 
not a function of insightful design but rather that this 
innovative placement was a fluke; a hardware constraint 
had prevented the command entry point from being at the 
bottom. 

Action information gives control to the user. 
Unfortunately/ this aspect of online catalogs is the least 
developed. At one extreme/ "user friendly" systems are 
often highly restrictive. Menus provide very little 
control and flexibility for the user. At the other 
extreme/ "sophisticated" systems are very powerful/ but do 
not adequately convey action information to users; they 
limit users who lack esoteric knowledge about the system 
design . 
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Scr een-to-Scr een Linkage 



A second aspect of human/ computer interaction 
that is really important to users is what I term the 
screen-to-screen linkage. Users need to know where they 
are, and should be able to move easily from one point to 
another. The linkage shows where I'm going and where I 
have come from. There are two types of linkage (see 
Figure 2). Verbal linkage relies on the memory of the 
user to know what he is doing. One standard that we have 
proposed for verbal linkage is that a subsequent menu 
title should be close to the exact wording of the option 
selected. If I select option A2 on the menu, A2 should 
now become the label of the next frame. That should occur 
each time I make a selection. A better approach, as long 
as we don't clutter up the screen, is to give a search 
history — a hierarchy of what the user has done. Unlike 

^signers, users do not usually have a mental model of the 
Hierarchy of menus or even a hierarchy of states when they 
are performing a search. Consequently, it is imperative 
that the system prompt the user in such a way as to remind 
him about where he is in the search process. 

A greater sense of understanding and sense of 
control can be achieved if the system is able to instill a 
visual mental model of the menu structure and movement 
through it. Sometimes that can be done with spatial 
linking of one screen to another. An example of this is 
shown in the lower half of Figure 2. Spatial linking is 
frequently accomplished with overlapping windows. We 
really don't know yet if the overlapping window is very 
useful. It is possible that it might do more damage to 
the user because it adds to screen clutter. 



Screen-to-Screen Consistency 

Screen-to-screen con sis tency in both terminology 
and location of elements in the display is extremely 
important (see Figure 3). The terminology that is used 
from one screen to the next should be the same. The worst 
thing to do to a user is to keep varying terms on him. 
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Figure 2 



Some Factors to Look for in Screen Rased Search 



Screen/Screen Linkage 
• Verbal Linkage: 



Title of Menu Frame A 



1 . Option A 1 

2. Option A 2 
3- Option A3 



Label ol Option A2 becomes 
Title or Frame B 

1. Option B 1 

2. Option B2 



• Spatial Linkage: 





Select how ^you vj 
searchAfie file: 



by SUBJECT 
1>y AUTHOR 

by RELATIONS^ 



Search by AUTHOR: Select method: 

• Exact name match 

• Approximate match 

• Pattern match 

• Within a range 
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Figure 3 



Some Factors to Look for in Screen Based Search 

• Screen /Screen Consistency 
• Verbal Consistency 



Selection one of the fo^owing 
options : 



Pick one of the following alternatives 



Select a method of search: 
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Finding books by their 
name: 



Spatial Consistency 
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This applies to both labels and instructions, The system 
should not instruct the user to TYPE a command on one 
screen and ENTER the command on another. Don't say 
"selecting by title" in one case and then change to 
"finding books by their name." Phraseology should be 
consistent. Although repetition is boring in human/human 
interaction, in human/computer interaction it is essential. 

Spatial consistency is also extremely 
important. When a user moves from one screen to another, 
he should be able to find the same types of information in 
the same location on the display. If HELP information is 
at the lower right on one screen, don't move it to the 
upper left on another screen. Moving information to 
different screen loca ti ons--as shown in the lower half of 
Figure 3 — slows the user down and breeds a sense of 
insecurity a'oout what the information means. 



Screen-to -Selection Compatibility 

The online catalog should also promote the 
user's understanding of his options and the method of 
selection. When the user wishes to make a selection, the 
action he takes should be compatible with the selection 
made, in both a verbal and a physical sense (see Figure 
4). A familiar example of verbal compatibility is the use 
of mnemonics. The user types A for an author search. 
Such compatibility is not always possible when multiple 
items begin with the same letter. When a long list of 
titles is displayed, for example, single mnemonic letters 
cannot be used, nor is it advisable to use alphabetically 
lettered items. Typically, confusion arises with 
incompatibility of the response letter and the first 
letter of the title. Generally, the solution is to use 
numbered items. In any case, with keyboard input, the 
user must locate the desired option, note the appropriate 
response character, and locate it on the keyboard — as 
shown in the top half of Figure 4. Verbal compatibility 
facilitates this process. However, the concept of direct 
selection or pointing at an item can eliminate some of 
these steps . 
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Figure 4 



Some Factors to Look for in Screen Based Search 



Screen/Selection Compatibility 
• Verbal Compatibility 



Search by 



A — AUTHOR 
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S— SUBJECT 
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Spatial Compatibility 



Select Title 



Beautiful Streamers 



Beautiful Summers 
Beautiful Swimmers 
Beautiful Swamps 







Select 
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For example, some oyatomo use up-down arrow keyo 
to locate a selection on the scroen, as shown in the lower 
half of Figure 4. When the cursor or highlighting is on 
the desired item, the user presses the "select" key to 
activate that selection, Response selection by arrow keys 
and other pointing devices auch as the touch screen and 
mouse facilitate input by making direct use of spatial 
compatibility. There are numerous pros and cons 
associated with each device, and we are only beginning to 
do the necessary research to determine which is faster, 
which is less error prone, which is preferred by users. 
Spatial compatibility means that the location of an item 
on the screen and the location of response input are 
spatially congruent. Since the processes of pointing/ 
aiming, and touching are so well learned, they constitute 
a very natural form of directing computer operations. 



System Metaphor Compatibility 

Finally, in surveying different online catalogs/ 
I asked the question: "What metaphor of the system is 
being given to the user to help him think about and 
manipulate the catalog?" A strong system metaphor can 
help the user to orient himself quickly. Without a 
metaphor, the user may not comprehend the system's 
capabilities and may never use it fully. On the other 
hand/ a particular metaphor or mental model may unduly 
restrict the ways in which users think about the system. 
For example, thinking about the online catalog in terms of 
drawers of cards shown on the screen (see Figure 5) may be 
the worst way possible to set up a mental model of this 
tool. The user may only think about opening up the drawer 
and paging through the cards; he can't think about the 
possibility of taking sets of records out and reorganizing 
them/ because his model includes those little metal bars 
that go through the holes in the 3x5 cards. 
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Piquro 5 



Some Factors to Look for in Screen Based Search 
• System/Metaphor Compatibility 



§nj Beautiful Theories 



Beautiful Texas 



1 Beautiful Switzerland 



Beautiful Swimmers 

75-29289: Warner, William W. 
Beautiful »vi miners. Bostosn, Little 
Brovn, C1976. xiii, 304 p. ill., 
24 cm. 

Call Number: SH380.45.U5 W37 
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Critique 



Hooping these various consider ationn in mind, 
I'd liko to closo with a fow general common to about tho 
systems that I saw demonstrated hero at tho conference. 

Uso of search modes ; Different search modoa are 
particular!" co if you have discrete user population**, 
varying in Js and experience. However, if a particular 
user must himself go from mode to mode in the course of 
using the system, modes are probably not the right design 
choice. Patrons should not have to think, "Do I want to 
use menu selection now or do I want to go to command 
language?" If users have to get out of one mode to get 
into another mode, it wastes time and requires more effort 
on the part of the user. Distinct mode3 are a positive 
system attribute if you really have discrete groups; 
they're a negative attribute if you want users to evolve. 
If a system is to evolve with the user, he should be able 
to turn off menus or use short commands after he no longer 
needs the "handholding" treatment. Once a user is really 
tired of typing the whole command F-X-N-D, an 
accommodating system will say "Yes, now you can simply 
type P for FIND, ■ The entire system may be in place from 
the start but is successively revealed to the user as he 
goes along. That is generally the way an educational 
process works. We start with something simple and then we 
expand. Online catalogs should do the same. At present 
only a few systems incorporate this idea and they are only 
beginning to develop it. 

Clarity of response options : The user's choices 
about what to do next should not be strung together. When 
three or four dense lines of text are compacted into a 
paragraph, the user has to read everything. Generally, a 
user already has an expectation of what to do next. He 
should be able to scan choices quickly. Menus should not 
be wordy; a list is better than dense text. One of the 
systems that I reviewed displayed the options along with 
the text, all strung together, with slashes as delimiters 
in between options. The user might wonder, "Do I type the 
slash?" In another system the user did, in fact, have to 
type in the delimiter for the command to work. Most of 
the current online catalogs do display clarity of response 
options, but a few miss the mark. 
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Keyboards : Kirnt-tino unorn have difficulty 
locating aYpnabetfc and apucial function keyn on tho 
keyboard. Color coding can help uooro to find apocial 
Cuncbiono quickly. In fact, thought nhould bo given to 
simplifying tho whole keyboard. A lot of micro have 
preconceived notiono about what specific koya do, from 
proviouo ayotomo. They may already "know" that one way 
you can go up to the proviouo menu ia by hitting ESCAPK, 
If that dooon't work, they experiment. Koyn need to be 
clearly labeled, and there ohould bo an few an poaniblo. 
If certain keys are not to bo uood by the patron, junt get 
rid of them. 

It's probooly aloo a good idea to separate tho 
regular typewriter keyboard from function keys or special 
keyo. Get thorn way over to one aide or to the top so that 
the user knows where to look for them. Also, the size of 
keys is very important. The keys that are uood moat 
frequently ought to be bigger so that they are easy to 
hit. If high-use keys are the same size as other keys, 
there will be a high probability of one-off errors — that 
is, hitt-'ng the key next to the desired key. Some systems 
are making use of color coding, key size, and location, 
but for the most part standard terminal keyboards 
predominate. 

Error recovery ; How does the user recover from 
an error? Of course, it's very important to minimize 
errors in the first place, because when a user makes an 
error, then he has to think, "Okay, where have I been 
put? What new galaxy am I in now?" Identifying where you 
are after an error can be a very long process. The system 
itself may be well designed for recovering from errors, 
but the user is not and may only recover from the error by 
walking away from the terminal. Some systems give 
adaptive help rather than repeating the same error message 
over and over. 

Scrolling ; A loss of context often occurs with 
scrolling. If everything automatically scrolls (starts 
moving up and off the screen), the user may become 
confused and panic. It is best to keep things fixed. If 
information must be scrolled, then it is best to scroll in 
a separate window on the screen. Fortunately, most 
systems have moved away from complete scrolling (as on a 
teletype) and hold the context information in fixed 
locations • 
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Commands : Mora thought also needs to bo given 
to command abb rev ia t i ons and syntax. Commands ouo>>» 1 o ho 
abbreviated consistently and in the «am^ wnv 1 
thinks about thorn. If "author/tl tie search* 
abbreviated ATS, the user will expect othei cwiu.uii*-^ to 
consist of the first letter of each of the teinu*. For 
example, he expects that author search would theref^^ 1 % 
AS; but the designers of one system decided to y - . 
three characters as the rule, and abbreviated it AUS, 
uaing the first two letters of the first word. The user, 
now getting wise, might guess that the command for a title 
search is TIS. Unfortunately for the user, the designers 
chose TLS, to baffle us all. The user knows that the 
abbreviation is always throe letters, but thoro io no rule 
by which he can generate the command. 

Thoro were many other confusing commands in the 
online catalogs displayed. In general, specific commando 
and their abbreviations are the result of unsatisfactory 
compromises between opposing camps; and, as usual, the 
user is the loser. A total rethinking of the command 
language — or total abandonment of it — may solve the 
pr obi em. 

Editing input : Compu ter pr ogr ammer 3 , 
librarians, and patrons are not the best typists in the 
world. They make errors all the time. Often I see people 
struggling to type in a long name or title, and making a 
mistake somewhere. Nothing frustrates a user more than an 
error due to mistyping a command or entry and then having 
to type the whole thing over again. Users should be able 
to go back to the incorrect text and edit it. However, 
few systems let the user move the cursor right back and 
edit the previous input. 
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CouclUH ton 

In uummary, I think that more tim* nvtuu to m« 
apent on human factor ing. This battle cry for human 
factoring needs to be hoard over and over again. Human 
factor these online catalog ayatenu). Great woj K hat* been 
done oo far in ail of the other aupectu of nyntuin design. 
Now we really need to in v eat more time in reducing uaer 
erroro. Poor human factoring of online catalogs is like 
designing a car by hiding the Ignition, putting the 
otooring wheel on the floor, and moving the accelerator to 
the glove compartment ♦ In the name way, the ufiu of online 
catalogo to restricted by deoigna that may oimpiify t h in«in 
at the ooftware level but make no oenoe from the 
perspective of the uoor. 
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V. ONLINE CATALOG SCREEN DISPLAYS: 
A HUMAN FACTORS CRITIQUE 



Christine L. Borgman 

I've been involved with online catalogs in 
various capacities for more than ten years now, I have 
seen some evolution over the years , but there are certain 
aspects of online information retrieval that have not come 
a long way. All of the issues we've been talking 
about—from design to training to screen displays — are 
still in their infancy in terms of ease of use. 



Background 

I want to set the context for my remarks by 
asking, "What does it mean to evaluate screen displays?" 
After reviewing the literature, I have identified five 
different levels at which screen displays have been 
analyzed: physical legibility, cognitive processes, 
command language, system metaphor, and interface (Figure 



1 . Physical Legibility 

The first level is physical legibility: How 
wt.x can you read the display? A lot of human factors 
research has been done in this area. A number of 
variables can be examined at this level (Figure 2). For 
example, researchers have asked how well the CRT symbol 
generation is done. They look at the font, the dot size, 
and the definition of symbols. Also of interest are CRT 
raster variables. How often does the image refresh? 
What's the luminescence? what's the phosphor persistence? 

The variables I have mentioned come from a 
report by the Canadian Department of National Defence 
(Gorrell, 1980). The Defense Technical Information Center 
collects a lot of data in this area. The military is very 
interested in displays, and much of the early human 
factors work comes out of the military. 
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FIGURE 1: LEVELS OP ANALYSIS OP SCREEN DISPLAYS 



1. PHYSICAL LEGIBILITY 



2. COGNITIVE PROCESSES 



3. DISPLAYS IN CONTEXT OF COMMAND LANGUAGE 



4. INTERFACE AS A WHOLE 
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FIGURE 2: PHYSICAL LEGIBILITY VARIABLES 



CRT SYMBOL GENERATION VARIABLES 

- FONT 

- DOT SIZE 

- DEFINITION (DOT MATRIX DIMENSIONS) 

- SUBTENSE 

- ASPECT RATIO 

- SPACING 

- LUMINANCE AND CONTRAST 
CRT RASTER VARIABLES 

- REFRESH RATE 

- RESOLUTION 

- INTERLACE STRUCTURE 

CRT PHOSPHOR VARIABLES 

- PERSISTENCE 

- SPECTRAL RESPONSE 

MATRIX SYMBOL GENERATION VARIABLES 

- FONT 

- DEFINITION 

- SUBTENSE 

- LUMINANCE AND CONTRAST 

- EMITTER SIZE 

- EMITTER SHAPE 

- EMITTER CHROMATICITY 

- PERCENT ACTIVE AREA 

OTHER FACTORS 

- SYMBOL SET 

- SYMBOL FORMAT (SYMBOLS /ROW X FOWS) 

- ANTI -REFLECTIVE DISPLAY SURFACE 

- TREATMENT 

- SCREEN SIZE 

- SCREEN ORIENTATION RELATIVE TO 

- VIEWING ANGLE 

- HIGHLIGHTED ( INVERSE VIDEO, BLINKING, 
DUAL LEVEL LUMINANCE) 



GORRELL, DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE - CANADA, 1980 
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2 . Cognitive Processes 



The second level at which you might evaluate screen 
displays is in terms of cognitive processes (Figure 3). 
Several aspects of cognitive processing are relevant to 
screen displays. The first is presentation rate — how much 
can people absorb as input? Variables include short term 
memory/ long term memory/ and "curvilinear effects," By 
"curvilinear effect" we mean that people are able to 
remember things at both ends of a range of displayed items 
but not so well in the middle. It follows that system 
designers should not bury the most important instructions 
in the middle of a long display. Designers should also be 
careful to keep the presentation rate, i.e./ how fast new 
information is shown to the user/ within the limits of 
what people can "chunk." The average user can comprehend 
seven (plus or minus two) chunks of information . 

Symbol principles relate to methods of making 
messages distinct and easily understood. For very 
elaborate tasks, such as airplane control displays, it 
helps to provide the user with auditory signals as well as 
visual signals. You can do this on an online catalog 
terminal/ too. Bells ring/ things beep at you, keyboards 
lock up, etc. Mnemonics and acoustic confusability are 
also important. We find that people confuse words based 
on how they sound as opposed to what the letters 
are — weight and wait are likely to be confused/ for 
example. 

Processing capacity is also important to screen 
displays. The user can store more information if it is 
pushed into meaningful chunks. If a list exceeds the 
user's capacity, the curvilinear effect begins to 
operate. We found time and time again that if you give 
people lists of ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred items, the 
ones they are most likely to remember are at the very 
beginning of the list or at the very end. It's the ones 
in the middle that they lose. Long term memory is a 
factor, too. Don't expect them to remember everything. 
Come back and remind them every so often. 

3 . Command Language 

The third level of analysis is to look at displays in 
the context of the command language (Figure 4). Here I am 
talking about the headings, the placement of data on the 
screen, the use of labels, the consistency of terms, the 
arrangement of the display. We also need to examine how 
fast the user can respond, and how accurate that response 
is going to be, based on how the information the system 
presents fits into the way users are asked to respond, and 
how that in turn matches what the system gives back to 
them. 
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FIGURE 3: COGNITIVE PROCESSING GUIDELINES 



PRESENTATION RATE 

- KEEP WITHIN LIMITS OF SHORT TERM MEMORY CAPACITY 

- CUE MOST IMPORTANT INFORMATION SO IT WILL BE 
PROCESSED FIRST 

SYMBOL PRINCIPLES 

- CHOOSE SYMBOLS UNLIKELY TO BE ACOUSTICALLY 
CONFUSABLE 

- USE AUDITORY SIGNALS, IN COMBINATION WITH 
REDUNDANT VISUAL SYMBOLS, TO NOTE IMPORTANT 
CHANGES IN A VISUAL PROCESSING TASK 

- USE SYMBOLS WITH NAMES, AS THEY ARE MORE 
EFFICIENTLY STORED IN SHORT TERM MEMORY THAN 
RANDOM SYMBOLS 

- USE SPATICAL REPRESENTATIONS TO ASSIST IN OVERLOAD 
SITUATIONS 

CAPACITY PRINCIPLES 

- REDUNDANT STIMULUS INFORMATION WILL INCREASE SHORT 
TERM MEMORY CAPACITY 

- CHUNKING ITEMS INTO CODES INCREASES STORAGE CAPACITY 

- REHEARSAL PROCEDURES CAN INCREASE T"E NUMBER OF ITEMS 
STORED IN MEMORY; HOWEVER , THESE P' V :EDURES INTERFERE 
WITH ANY OTHER PROCESSING THAT MUS 3E DONE 

- IF A LIST MUST EXCEED CAPACITY, THE FIRST AND LAST FEW 
ITEMS ON THE LIST SHOULD BE THE MOST IMPORTANT ITEMS 

- TASKS WHICH OCCUPY THE SAME MEMORY DOMAIN SUCH AS SPATIAL 
MEMORY CAN INTERACT WITH EACH OTHER TO CAUSE OVERLOADING 

LONG TERM MEMORY PRINCIPLES 

- LISTS THAT ARE LONG AND DETAILED SHOULD BE PASSIVELY 
STORED IN THE COMPUTER UNTIL CALLED UP BY THE OPERATOR 

- SYMBOLS THAT MAY BE USED FOR DIFFERENT RESPONSES SHOULD 
NOT BE SEMANTICALLY SIMILAR 

ADAPTED FROM BARNES, NAVAL WEAPONS CENTER, 1981 
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FIGURE 4 



COMMAND LANGUAGE CONTEXT 



CONSISTENCY 



.* n HANGEMENT 



SPEED OF RESPONSE 



ACCURACY OF RESPONSE 
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4 , Systom Metaphor 

The fourth level of analysis in an examination 
of displays in the context of a system metaphor or conceptual 
framework. This is what is sometimes referred to as "mental 
models,* Quite a bit of research in cognitive psychology 
indicates that if people have some conceptual framework around 
which to organize information, they remember it better. We 
have done training experiments where subjects are given an 
organizing metaphor. It might be something physical — auch as 
a card catalog or a filing cabinet for information retrieval, 
or the desktop metaphor for office tasks that is so popular on 
the Macintosh. Or it may be a more theoretical, abstract 
framework. If you give users this framework first and then 
give them the specific commands, they can go further in a 
system with less effort than if you simply say "First do this, 
then do this," and don't give them anything with which to 
organize the process. 

People have a natural tendency to try to build 
some kind of mental model of the way a system works. If the 
system itself doesn't give users some organizing clues, they 
are going to make their own model, and it's probably going to 
be the wrong one. Then they will make assumptions based on 
what they think the system is going to do next and will get 
themselves into error traps. Without a metaphor to use as a 
road map, they get lost. They go further and further away 
from what they are trying to accomplish because they have 
incorrect expectations about what the system is going to do. 

You can look subjectively at how well a system 
meets the criteria for a system metaphor. Ask, "Do all the 
pieces fit together?" Or you can do your evaluation very 
objectively. You might run experimental subjects through 
different kinds of training before using a system, or have 
them look at different interfaces to the same system, I like 
Ward Shaw's suggestion that we grab the waiters and the desk 
clerks here at Lakeway and bring them in to see if these 
systems really are interpretable . 




5. Inter faco 



The fifth and loot lovol of analysis would be 
the interface oa a whole. Thero aro loto of dofinitiono of 
system interface, but the ono that I like boot is one that Tom 
Moran proposed a couple of years ago: "everything the user 
comes in contact with physically, conceptually, and 
perceptually . * Interface encompasses much beyond the screens 
and command language. It includes the documentation, the work 
environment, the user's job status, attitude toward the 
system, prior computing experience, and the personal and 
demographic variables that he or she brings to the system. An 
"interface view* is the big picture that extends far beyond 
the specifics of screen displays. 

Prom all the research tha x * has been done at all 
of these levels, the most we have is guidelines. We have 
no proven absolutes for proper screen displays or for any 
other aspect of interactive system design. The work that 
has been done is still hard to compare across systems. 
Studies use different subjects, different kinds of 
research designs, different kinds of systems, different 
variables. You very often find conflicting results. The 
closest I've seen to hard standards in this area is work 
that is being done to set standards for the design of 
testing to set standards. 



Evaluation of Demonstrated Systems 

For this conference, I think we are concerned 
with the mid-range level of analysis. I don't think we 
want to look at raster refresh rates and I don't think we 
are in a position to look at people's attitudes toward the 
systems. I think we are really looking at the displays, 
the command language, and some consistent metaphor or 
framework for the system. 

For my evaluation of the online catalog systems 
that are represented at th.rs conference I focused on six 
variables: audience suitability, system metaphor, command 
language, legibility, special features, and ease of use. 
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1 . Audience Suitability 



The first thing I looked at waa audionco 
oui^ability . Were those systems aimed at novicos with no 
experience? Or did they seem to bo aimed at exports, 
peoplo who had oome computer experience? Or aomowhoro in 
botweon? It is very hard to optimize for both groups, and 
any online catalog will always have novico users. You 
also have to meet the needs of staff and fairly 
sophisticated regular users. It seems to me that in moot 
library environments/ when you have to make a choice, you 
should lean toward the novice end user. Many people will 
bo permanent novices. They will come to the systom only 
infrequently/ and when they do come they won't stay very 
long. In some settings/ there is a very high turnover 
rate in clientele. 

In evaluating these systems, we must consider 
who the users are and how much they are willing to invest 
in the system. One of the things we learned in the 
nationwide public access catalog study that CLR funded a 
couple of years ago was that nonusers were most likely 
nonusers because they claimed they did not have time to 
learn how to use the system (Matthews et al., 1983). Very 
few nonusers / something like 9 percent, said they weren't 
using the online catalog because they didn't like 
computers. The most common reason given by far was that 
they had not had time to take the training. The next 
question was/ "How long do you think it would take to 
learn to use the online catalog?* We gave them a number 
of choices: a week/ a day, half a day, an hour, fifteen 
minutes / thirty minutes. Sixty-four percent of them 
checked either fifteen minutes or thirty minutes. Clearly 
they are not willing to invest very much time in learning 
to use the system. 

For this review we had, on average/ fifteen to 
twenty minutes to spend with each of eleven or twelve 
systems. Kent and I are sophisticated users. If we 
couldn't get a pretty good grasp of how that system was 
working in fifteen to twenty minutes / how well can 
somebody coming off the street learn to use that system in 
the amount of time they are willing to invest? 

The systems I reviewed fall into three 
different groups. At the top are systems that are very 
easy for a novice to use. You really could feel like you 
were using them effectively in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
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I only put one ayotom in thio category. At the nocond 
level are cystoma that are eany for the aophiotica ted uuer 
to uqq, Thoy require more overhead and are a little more 
powerful, Thero aro maybe three to five uyutema in bhii< 
group. The laot category includes the cysteine that are 
hard to use for everyone. They ooom to bo aimed more at 
library otaff than at general uooro in terms of the kind 
of jargon used, the kinds of oyotom capabilitioo offered, 
and the kindo of assumptions made about how a user is 
likely to approach a search. 

One key ingredient in designing a system for a 
specific audience io online "help" tailored to that 
audience. I saw one or two systems that had no help built 
into them whatsoever. At the other end of the scale, I 
found help that was very well integrated into the 
structure of the system, You didn't get a pile of help 
screens dumped on you at the beginning, to read through 
and forget. Instead, you got help as you needed it. If 
you asked for an author search, you then got an 
instruction for the author search and a quick indication 
of where to get deeper information if needed, At least 
one system offered local help. You could type HELP at any 
point and the help that you got was triggered by where you 
were in the system. In all of the systems I saw, the user 
could go from a search into help and back again. I do 
know of systems where, once you go into help, you've lost 
your search and have to start all over again. 

The content of help messages ranged between two 
extremes, At the low end was help content that was really 
just semantics and syntax: "To do this, type this." At 
the other end was the more conceptual help. This gave 
you, for example, searching tips: "This is where you 
should look if you want this kind of material." Or, "You 
didn't get any hits. Make sure your spelling is right; 
try synonyms." Or, "You got too many hits. Consider 
limiting your search by one of these methods; consider 
using these other terms." 

2. System Metaphor 

The second variable that I looked at was the 
consistency of the system metaphor. Has the system been 
designed around some consistent framework? Could a user 
predict the behavior of one part of the system from 
looking at another part of the system? Here I was picking 
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up features like: Wan the search repeated on th« Hcruuu? 
Wort) tho option*! given? How mnemonic were tho commands 
And labels? I looked Cor internal system conslntoucy arul 
I looked for a logical conceptual framework. 

Again I found a range* At the vory top was a 
syntom that looked like it wao dosigned by just on<> or al- 
most a very email number of people. The system 
deflignor(a) started with a consistent conceptual framework 
and said, "This is what we want the system to look liko. 
Wo are going to fit everything inside this little circle 
so the pieces all point inward and relate to each other, 11 
This aystom had searching tips and conceptual help built 
in. It didn't dump too much on you at once. 

At the lower end of the range for metaphor were 
systems that I thought were very piecemeal. I had a hard 
time figuring out how they worked. Just when I thought I 
had a picture of the system in mind, it 3howed me a whole 
new subroutine that 1 didn't realize waQ there. It seemed 
as if somebody built that piece and somebody built thia 
other piece, and the user had to build up a separate 
mental model for each of the different pieces and then try 
to assemble them into a framework. These systems would 
take quite a bit of training—perhaps from weeks to months 
of consistent use — for a user to build a strong framework. 

In qualifying my evaluations of system 
metaphor, I do want to make several points. There was a 
correlation between the consistency of the design and the 
age of the system. Systems that were fairly new seemed to 
be put together based on some specific idea of market 
demand. They were more likely to be built over a short 
period of time/ with fewer people involved, and to come 
together consistently. Systems that had been evolving 
over five, ten, twenty years may have been through a lot 
of committees and a lot of changes in design personnel. 
The longer it takes a system to evolve, the less likely it 
is to keep one consistent framework* 

Another factor is the degree of system 
complexity. The systems that only did straight 
author/title/subject searching — no keyword, no 
Boolean — tended to be simpler and more consistent. Then 
again, they didn't do as much. The more capabilities you 
add, the harder it is to keep them within a consistent 
framework . 

Yet another factor was the display of options 
on the screen. Sometimes screens were kept very simple by 
only showing a few of the options. That made the system 
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look Hlmplar and gava tha naar a ainallar pictura of what 
tha aystam could do; it also constrained the iiH«r , Vot 
information about woi'« complex options, tha user 
forced to consult the written documentation that 
accoinpani^n tha oyut.um. Syatama that MtH a\\ tli« options 
giva tho unar a biqgar picture, at tha rink of introducing 
inconniatoncy . 

3 . Command Lanquaga 

Tha third factor I ovaiuatad wan th« command 
language implementation . Wan the nyntam command driven? 
Wan it monu driven? Wan it aomowhere in betwuon? Menu 
vn. command in a continuum, not a dichotomy. What k ind of 
jargon wan un«d? How ambiguous wore the tor mo? I looked 
lor verbal consistency, nornantic consistency, syntactic 
consistency, and no on. 

Thin tion in very closoly with the metaphor, 
particularly in the display of options on the screon. 
Some doaignora wont to such extremes of getting absolutely 
everything on the scroon that they ended up with a lot o£ 
clutter. Systems displayed things that would be used by 
one out of a hundred poople. There were up to a dozen 
options on the bottom of some screens that had to be read 
through every time before choosing the next step. Maybe a 
two level menu, or a listing of only the most commonly 
used commands, with an indication of how to use "help" to 
get to some of the others, would give a more consistent, 
easy-to-use framework . 

I also found that in avoiding jargon, several 
systems went to meaningless terms. Very terse commands, 
like "tab cursor to input point" are hard to follow if you 
don't understand what a cursor is. In the context , a 
CRT screen, FIRST, CONTINUE, BACK, NEXT, and PrtEVIOU. are 
all meaningless terms. I wanted to go to the previous 
screen in one system and hit PREVIOUS, and it turns out 
that what I wanted was BACK. NEXT/PREVIOUS only applied 
to multiple screen displays of one record. 

Mnemonics can do a lot to enhance the clarity 
of command language. Some of them were quite good and 
some were very strange. My favorite was "IND * see list 
of headings." I assume that IND means index. On one 
system, in a list of what kinds of searches are possible, 
SUBJECT and GENERAL TOPICS are both listed. "General 
topics" turns out to be keyword searches of the subject 
and title fields. All of the systems had command language 
problems — some of them worse than others. 
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4 . Legibility 



The fourth variable that I considered was 
display legibility. How easy are the screens to read? 
Can tags be distinguished from text? Are the meanings of 
the tags clear? Is information logically arranged? can 
important data be distinguished quickly? How is the blank 
space used? How much clutter is on the screen? 

At one extreme was good use of labels for both 
brief and long displays. On many systems/ however/ brief 
displays have no labels. They just run on over several 
lines. Long displays were more likely to have labels. 
There was some good use of highlighting to help users pick 
out important data. Two systems highlighted the data and 
not the labels. I was surprised at how little use of 
tagging there was overall. 

At the other end of the scale/ there were a 
number of unlabeled card catalog-type displays. One 
feature that I found especially problematic was a tendency 
in several systems to split up the bibliographic display 
into multiple pieces. It took as many as three different 
screens to get all of the bibliographic data. The user 
had to go to one place to find descriptive data/ someplace 
else to find location data, and someplace else to find 
status data. This prevents the user from building a model 
of how the pieces fit together. I can guess where this 
problem came from in terms of design constraints; displays 
were patched on as designers added new capabilities. 

A number of the nonbibliographic displays were 
quite cluttered. Some of them had too many screens — it 
seemed that you went on and on and on. Some systems mixed 
help and data very well on individual screens; others 
forced you out of searching mode and made help very 
separate. On several systems it was difficult to 
distinguish between user input and system output. It 
should bo obvious what and where you are typing, where the 
cursor is at any given time, and what's come back to you 
from the system. 
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5 . Special Features 



Fifth , I looked at the use of special 
features. What use did the system make of highlighting, 
of boldface, of reverse video? Did anybody use a mouse, a 
joy stick, a touch pad, touch screens? Did they use 
dynamic pop-up windows? How did they use function keys? 
In what way did these things enhance the use of the system? 

The most common features were highlighting and 
function keys. I found some good use of highlighting to 
distinguish the data from the field tags. I saw anofher 
very nice feature — when you did keyword searching l ik word 
that you had matched in the record was highlighted, it's 
very easy to see why you hit a record on that system. 
Some of the highlighting, however, seemed gratuitous, as 
though it had been applied at random. 

Function keys also represented two extremes. 
Some were used to simplify. On one system, a nice little 
key pad in the corner offered six or fewer function keys, 
clearly labeled, in different colors. You could use these 
to reduce the amount of typing. On other systems there 
were too many function keys, or they were poorly labeled. 
One system used a function key in the far upper left hand 
corner of the keyboard instead of a RETURN or ENTER key. 
From a human factors standpoint, you want to keep the 
user's hands on the keyboard as much as possible. That is 
one of the complaints about the mouse and the joy stick. 
If the user is working down here with alphabetical 
characters and has to go up here to hit the SEND key, she 
is constantly off the keyboard. That results in more 
one-space-off kinds of errors. Also, being right handed, 
I find that ooing to my left every time I wanted to send a 
command was very awkward. 

Only one system I reviewed used any kind of 
color graphics r Color was very helpful to distinguish 
between input and output. The system output was always in 
one color; what the user typed was in a very different 
color. Other systems may have that capability. Nobody 
who demonstrated a system here used a mouse; nobody used 
pop-up dynamic menus; nobody used fancy windowing. That's 
also hard to do on a dial-up mode. It may be possible 
that some of these systems have features like this when 
you're looking at them in a local environment. Dial-up 
access, as was the case here, often provides fewer, less 
powerful system capabilities. 
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6 . Ease of Use 



The last factor I evaluated was the overall ease 
of use. Here I used this delightful rating system, courtesy of 
Joe Matthews and Joan Prye Williams. They have rated systems 
in great detail from the "user intimate 11 system to the "user 
vicious" system (Figure 5). Rather than go through their 
entire taxonomy, let me describe just a couple of points. The 
"user intimate" system is a system where use is second nature. 
Help is constructive and unsolicited; it corrects common 
errors, and the system adapts to the user rather than vice 
versa. The middle point on the scale, the zero or "user 
oriented" system, is where the user must be trained or oriented 
in system use. These are neutral systems that can be learned 
in two to three hours. The design of a user oriented system is 
focused primarily on system capabilities, and commands and 
structure are fairly consistent. At the bottom of the scale, 
the "user vicious" system is mean and nasty and inflicts cruel 
and unusual punishment on users. It is heavily coded and there 
is minimal use of any kind of English or natural language. 

Here are my impressions of the ease of use of the 
systems I reviewed: I gave a plus three ( + 3) to one system. I 
gave one system a plus two (+2), one a plus one (+1), two 
zero's, five minus ones (-1), and one minus two (-2). So there 
is a cluster around the middle of the range. 



Conclusion 

Just to close, I would like to say that the 
systems certainly do look better than they did five years 
ago, but there is still room for improvement. Too many of 
these systems look like they were designed by 
committees—commi ttees that were heavily weighted toward 
catalogers. What we know about human factors research 
should be part of the system design. Applicable data do 
exist and I hope that we can put them to good use in the 
design (and redesign) of online catalogs. 
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FIGURL2 5: USER FRIENDLY INDEX 

+4 USER INTIMATE SYSTEM 

+3 USER FRIENDLY SYSTEM 

+2 USER CORDIAL SYSTEM 

+1 USER POLITE SYSTEM 

0 USER ORIENTED SYSTEM 

-1 USER CRABBY SYSTEM 

-2 USER ORNERY SYSTEM 

-3 USER HOSTILE SYSTEM 

-4 USER VICIOUS SYSTEM 

SOURCE: MATTHEWS, J. R. and WILLIAMS, J. F. "THE USER 
FRIENDLY INDEX : A NEW TOOL." ONLINE , 8(3) (MAY, 1984), 
p. 31-35. 
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DISCUSSION 



Jones: When I was making the initial calls, 
inviting participants to this conference, many people said 
they hoped that we would invite as wide a range of systems 
as possible. According to the reviewers, we do have that 
sort of range. The objective now is to move from a set of 
circumstances that now exist to a new set, two to five 
years hence, when improvements will have taken place. 
Fran suggested that improvements in systems have been 
driven by users. But some of the difficulties perceived 
in present systems are in fact the result of features 
being designed for librarians and not for end users. 

Spi ga i : In the past, bibliographic systems 
were designed for librarians. However, I don't think 
that will continue to be the situation in the future. End 
user systems, such e.s online catalogs, typically see only 
a small number of repeat users. There isn't any 
continuity or consistency in user demands or interests. 
On a college campus you've got maybe four years' comments 
if you're really lucky. You don't get fifteen to twenty 
years of feedback from the same users. Until now, each 
online retrieval system heard primarily from a closed user 
group, users who are aggressive in terms of saying what 
designers should do. I think that is part of the 
reference utilities' problem. They aren't hearing from 
**he constant, permanent novices. 

Comment from the Audience : There's another 
research issue, dealing with users moving from one system 
to another. When thoy first sign on, is the system 
interesting to them? What about that first screen that 
comes on — is it enticing? If I had the option of goinc, to 
the card catalog or the computer, I would go to the 
computer. But that's just an initial attitude that I 
have. After dealing with some of these online catalog 
systems I think I would actually choose the card catalog.' 
In the card catalog, I can pace the search at my own 
rate. Plus, I have a much wider scan; I'm able to look at 
all the reference tabs that are in the drawer. 
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When I'm playing with catalog cards I'm using 
my fingers. It's very intimate. When I pull open the 
drawer and see those areas that are dirty and bent over/ I 
say, "Wow! What's this?" I have an immediate sense of 
what has interested other users. Then *-b are those 
cards that stick up because they are ne„ ies; they 

also grab my attention. There are a lot ;>u other tactile 
attributes that computers can't of for. That's probably 
why CRT screens really do start to look dull after a 
while/ even the ones with some color. They're overloading 
the visual sense, but stimulation for all the rest of the 
senses is lacking. I think that online catalogs need to 
have an excitement feature that moves you along rather 
than puts you to sleep. 

Rad^ e; We have a feature on MELVYL called the 
■comment command. * It's certainly a very unscientific way 
of gathering information. However/ it's becoming an 
increasingly popular command. I'm in charge of answering 
the comments. Most of them are suggestions; sometimes 
there are questions. Over the last three years the 
comments have repeated themselves/ over and over again. 
"Give us printers/" they say — and we haven't done that. 
When we first implemented this command/ there were a 
number of staff people who asked/ "Do we really want the 
users to tell us things? Do we want to pay attention to 
them? How can we respond to users when they ask us 
things? Are they going to expect MELVYL to say something 
back?" Our distribution system for answering the comments 
has not been set up yet/ but we're trying. I have 
received fifteen/ twenty, even thirty line comments; one 
professor wrote a long dissertation to me about how our 
display of f estschrif ten was wrong. I think those things 
are very valuable. 

Salmon : I want to pick up on something that 
others have said and take it one step further. I think 
there may be a bigger problem here than the Council 
realizes — certainly bigger than many libraries and 
librarians realize. Unlike many industries/ we are 
selling to people who are different from the people who 
actually use these systems. That has some enormous 
implications. I think all of uj would like to design 
systems that are easy for the end user to use, and we are 
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trying to do that. What happens is that we vendors find 
ourselves selling to librarians. And they want LCCN and 
ISSN and OCLC number and RLIN number. We T ve got clients 
who want to get out everything they have in the library in 
German/ not as a limiting index (limiting by language) but 
as a primary index. The librarians want to search 
juvenile as a primary index, to search fiction as a 
primary index. In many cases, their requests are directly 
contrary to the CLR study findings about what users need 
and want. What we vendors need is for somebody to educate 
the librarians in the results of the previous CLR studies 
(I'm going to pay for this, I suspect) and in the human 
factors research. Librarians who are buying systems need 
to hear what Christine and Kent and Fran are saying. 

Borgman : I was amazed at how little awareness 
there was of the amount of human factors research that had 
been done. This data exists outside ITAL and JASIS. Let 
me strongly urge good, solid, empirical research. 
Granted, you can get a lot from user feedback. But you've 
got to realize that you're going to get user feedback only 
from the most vocal users, who are not necessarily 
representative of everybody who is out there. Until you 
get raw subjects from a broad population (raw being the 
ones who are not necessarily consistent, heavy duty 
1 ibrary users — undergraduates , secretaries , 
business-people, house-people) involved in your testing, 
you're not going to get a good enough sample. 

It looks like NSF (National Science Foundation) 
is very interested right now in empirical research in this 
area, and is willing to fund it. I strongly encourage 
anybody who is interested or who has faculty on campus 
with whom they could work or perhaps offer a test base, to 
do so. For word processing there is empirical data all 
over the place. We need more of that data within 
information retrieval. 

For a review of the last two years of 
psychological research in human factors* and online 
systems, my chapter in ARIST that came out last fall 
[ Annual Review of Information Science and Technology , 
volume 19, 1984] has about two hundred citations. I hope 
it is a fairly comprehensive review, and may be a useful 
starting point for reading in this area. 
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Crawford : Yes, wo absolutely have to bo 
concerned with users. But I hear people saying, "It's a 
shame we have to provide all this power to librarians when 
the uoors don't need it." What we're really talking about 
is the difference between power and design. I certainly 
agree that putting up thirty indexes on a single screen is 
overwhelming. That doesn't mean that it isn't possibl e to 
support thirty indexes. To tell librarians, "You can't 
have ISBN searching because that will confute the user," 
is no^ reasonable. We need to educate librarians that the 
primary displays should be those most needed by the users. 

Senzig : Online catalogs obviously need to be 
designed for the novice user, but the reference librarian 
is also asking for important features. That librarian has 
been getting questions from users every day for ten or 
fifteen years, and she knows what the problem areas are. 
On our campus we have a major f estschrif ten program; it's 
important to be able to go in and find every single one of 
these works in our collections. When a research program 
spends thousands of dollars to analyze the content of 
these festschrif ten, our support for that research needs 
to be specific, not o neral. we're asking for much more 
from a computer catalog than we ever did from a card 
catalog, based on those 15-20 years of experience on a 
reference desk. 
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VI. BIT MAPPED DISPLAYS AND ONLINE CATALOGS 



Alan Kay 

When I saw the title for my talk, I thought r 
well, there are five hunu:ed thousand dots on a bit map 
display, and I could fill out an hour by talking about each 
one individually. But I figure you might actually prefer 
talking about user interface design. In order to get 
started, let me "ive you a little bit of background on 
where some of tho user interface designs cume from. 



Early Graphics Displays 

Computer graphics goes back to around 1962. 
This film [of the Sketch Pad system] shows the first 
computer system ever to have a window. This comput-er is 
brute forcing the display by putting up each dot on the 
screen individually. Sketch Pad was unusual because the 
user could establish a set of basic rules — for example, 
that all lines drawn on the screen should meet at right 
angles — and Sketch Pad would consistently carry them out. 
The user can distort this drawing as much as he wants, and 
the system will ma*e sure it'll always conform to those 
general rules. This is one of the first artificial 
intelligence programs — still one of the best. It was also 
the first object-oriented programming system and the first 
non-procedural programming system. It was all done in one 
year by one person. I asked Ivan, "How could you have 
possibly done all this in one year?" and he said, "Well, I 
didn't know it was hard." Graphics systems didn't become 
hard until after Sketch Pad. Sketch Pad is twenty-three 
years old r ai*d you still can't buy a graphics system that 
will do all that. It's sobering, isn't it? 

Sketch Pad was one of the first systems where 
the human-computer interaction was palpable. You could 
feel as though you were actually connected to it, the way 
a musician feels connected to a musical instrument. 
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In 1962 wo also oaw tho world'a firnt pornonal 
computer. About two thousand of those wore built. And 
this fir at personal computer had a bit map display. It 
didn't have a lot of bita on it bocauoo bita woro 
incredibly expensive in 1962 . But it was ael f-containod; 
it was usod by biomedical technicians withot u tho aid of 
professional programmers. 

Five years later , in 1966, wo aeo a machine 
that I worked on in Salt Lake City. This machino did not 
have a bit map display. This is a high quality 
calligraphic display. At that time, we couldn't get 
enough bits to get a decent looking image. One of the 
noals of any display is that you're supposed to bo able to 
read it with ease. You could never tell that from looking 
at displays today. Displays today are hardly better than 
they were twenty years ago. They are, in fact, almost 
illegible. 

In that same year, 1968, we saw a flat panel 
display, and that gave us the idea for the Dynabook. This 
cardboard model was made fifteen years ago. What we 
really wanted was something we could carry around with 
us — so portable that we could carry something else at the 
same time. Point five (.5) herniations per block is not 
portability. 1 We called this the Dynabook because we 
wanted it to have a lot of the very nice characteristics 
of the older technology we call B-O-O-K: Basic 
Organization of Knowledge. Books are solid state, two and 
a half megabytes, really inexpensive, and there are a 
hundred million titles to choose from. You can take one 
to the beach; you can read it in the sunlight. It's a 
pretty good piece of technology. 



The User Illusion 

When a medium, which is what this is (computers 
aren't tools, they're media; media that have to be read 
and written) goes public in a big way, a lot of care needs 
to be given to the user interface, or what we used to call 
the "user illusion* " Illusion is a better word, because 
what you're doing when you create the user interface is 



what a theatrical director and a conic donlgner do in tho 
thoater, You're not trying to imitate tho roal world. 
It's very bad to build real-world-only limltationn into a 
nyotom that can be anything. You ohould only uoo roal 
world ayn\boln oparingly, in orde to promote recognition. 
Baoically, you're not trying to teach people to uoe 
ayatemn. Icon-or ientod intorfacoa, tho kind that people 
aro familiar with on tho Maclntonh, do not teach uaoru 
anything. Thoy c imply help them to recognize a oceno that 
thoy'vo aoen before. 

Lot mo show you one other piece of technology 
that ■ aa around back then but hasn't been exploited yet. 
It's another 1963 system, called GRAIL, for Graphical 
Input Language, it was developed at Rand Corporation. 
Notice there's no keyboard here. The user is drawing in a 
rectangle, and tho system recognizes that he's drawing a 
rectangle. Now it's recognizing his handwriting, see? 
This is the first system to allow the user to change the 
size of a drawing by pointing to the lower right-hand 
corner of the shape and moving it in or out. The drawing 
can be relocated by pointing to th ? opper left-hand corner 
and repositioning it on the screen, juct scrub it out to 
erase. 

GRAIL was another one of these systems you 
could touch; you were right there, involved with the 
system, it started giving us some i' =>.> about what it 
actually means to interact with a - ■ It isn't just a 

matter of < ou-do-something anci then ! ioes-someth.ng and 
you-do-sorne thing and it-does-somethi..< It's a set of 
sensations that are more like theater and musical 
performance than anything else I know. Those things have 
to do with engaging your user. Will the user explore 
spontaneously? will the user try typing random things to 
see what will happen? The Mac is the only system out 
there right now that inspires people to try out commands. 
Why? Number one, there's an UNDO command; and number two, 
very early — in the first minute or two — when users sit 
down at the screen, they have a sense that the machine is 
not going to screw them. I would hate to tell you how 
many months were put into the original designs just to try 
and get a system that, sitting there on the table, would 
say, "I'm not going to screw you." 
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An ovon hotter iuiQr interface would bo, 
perhaps, aorno thing lik«> Disneyland , Dlunoyland In the 
arnuooroont park that wao danignod to bo walkod around In* 
Walt Dlanoy got hin atoryboard artinta anu wont to a big 
gymnasium in Southern California. They took tho piano and 
atoryboardod ovory walk through tho park, Walt could walk 
around tho gymnaoium, >nd look off thin way and tako thin 
walk, and look off that way and tnk* that walk. Ho got to 
toot out what Disneyland waa going to look liko boforo It 
wao built. That waa critical, if you think about it, 
bocauao Dianoyland haa many claahing atyloo—oxcopt they 
don't claah. The roa3on they don't claah io not an 
accidont. If you want to aeo the 3tylos claahing, go to 
Disneyworld in Florida. It's almoat exactly the same 
layout, except the park ia bigger. Unfortunately, tho 
goal of Dianeyworld in Plot Ida wan not an enormous user 
interface. The goal in Florida was crowd control. Throe 
ttroos a minite, at Disneyworld, you can turn around and 
aeo color combinations that don't work, or juxtapositions 
that are really weird. Thoy didn't worry about that at 
all. And yet, compared to downtown L,A., Disneyworld in 
Florida ia 3till a pretty good design. 

We don't really know much about designing the 
computer interface; all of our analogies come from other 
places, like amusement parks, and theater and music. What 
happens when you sit down and enjoy music? Hindemith 
calls it "co-creation"; what you're doing is following 
along with the compor^r. If, every second, something 
completely unexpecte appens, you start getting upset. 
If what's happening * ompletely predictable, you start 
getting bored. But x± it happens is something you 
didn't expect, but can instantly see why it fits into the 
inner structure of the piece of music, you feel elated. 
That's where the big musical high comes from — from these 
unanticipated things that you can instantly fit into a 
grander scheme. So, the first rule for good user 
interface is that people should be able to understand what 
the sy ti can do for them in the first thirty seconds. 
And w< hi two minutes, they should be able to understand 
what it won't do for them. That's rule number two. 
VisiCalc bold like crazy becauce it had that property. 
People could immediately see that this system was a car . 
that they wanted to learn how to drive. 
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Don't expect to teach users all the in tr icuvi uu 
of the ayatem up front. No matter how you boil thlncjti 
down, there are lots of different command Eloquences of 
varioua kinds. No matter how Iconic you make a ayatem, 
there's going to be a lot of atuff to get acroau to the 
user. Look at all the different menus on the Macintosh. 
You're not going to teach people fifty or "Uty commaoun. 
What you want to do io got them engaged . u f « called 
•keeping thorn there after the inter iniasi on 9 in tin? thwttcr 
huainejn. Let them know that there are further doiighta 
to como. 

What I'm going to try to do today iu to uee it 
we can got you to guess what the user interface might be 
liko in the future. Tho beat user interfaces are the ones 
that disappear from view almost immediately. That elusive 
nature makes them difficult subjects for speculation. 
Scientific thought requires speculation. But computer 
science as it i3 most often practiced is not a science. 
As my old mentor Bob Barton used to say, "system 
programmers are high priests in a low cult." In fact, 
computer science ia not even a philosophy. Computing io 
fluid and transitory. It's more like an ai t form r and, 
because of that, we have to build things before wo can 
understand them. 



Bit Map Screens 

When we started working on the Dynabook, we 
decided to use a bit map screen, for various reasons. We 
wanted the system to be able to support design. One of 
the problems with designing with standard computer 
graphics is that the lines are too crisp. You've got to 
be able to smudge things up. Sometimes, out of the 
smudges, the idea comes. You can't tell in advance v;hich 
smudges are significant. The problem with typical 
computer displays is that every time you draw a line, thct 
line becomes significant. That could keep you from ever 
having a good idea. 
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Allowing smudges should not mean sacrificing 
the clarity or legibility of the display. Niel Postman 
said, "Images are there to be recognized; words are there 
to be understood. " And there's a v "c difference between 
the two. The difference between those two perspectives is 
the difference between medieval civilization and ours. 
It's a big deal. What we're doing now with television and 
low resolution graphics is putting people into a position 
of recognizing more than understanding. It's a disaster 
in the making. 

The basic message of the bit map screen is that 
it's magnificently indifferent to what images you're going 
to put on it. These early screens have about the same 
resolution and legibility as newsprint — maybe a little 
worse than newsprint. Typical computer displays have a 
contrast ratio of about fifteen or twenty to one (20:1). 
The contrast ratio of newsprint is about six to one 
(6:1). Effective resolution on newsprint is about a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty dots per inch; Macintosh 
is seventy to eighty. 

We did a lot of tests on the bit map displays. 
We discovered that chey were much more readable than any 
other kind of computer display. You might wonder why the 
early designers went against all conventional wisdom and 
tried to make the display look like ink on white paper. 
Isn't that imitating the real world? We discovered that/ 
when you look at a display that has light characters on a 
dark background, as most of them still do today, your eyes 
dark-adapt. The light-revealing area is low. That's 
okay. But when you look down from the screen at the paper 
that's on your desk, your eyes light-adapt. You move back 
to the display and they dark-adapt. If you ever wondered 
why you get eyestrain from looking at a computer display 
for more than half an hour, that is one of the reasons. 

What is your ability to see a small dot? Now, 
the last thing you ever want to see on a display a f a 
small dot. That interferes with the illusion. Wl:> - you 
are really hoping for is images and photographs. . found 
that if I plotted the ability to see a small dot (this is 
on a video display now, with a contrast ratio of around 
18:1) against an average 22" viewing angle, the place 
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where you can see a small dot better than any other size 
is 50 dots an inch. With this dot size you will always 
see the jagged edges on a display better than at any other 
size. Guess what dot size you have on the screens in your 
libraries? That's right— 50 dots per inch. IBM has given 
you the worst of all possible dot sizes , and chat ruins 
the illusion. The reason I get upset about this is that 
this was all known and recorded thirteen years ago but 
only Apple saw fit to make use of it. All we did is creep 
up to the place where the uot size actually made a 
difference in the clarify of the image, and guess what? 
It's only thirty dots away from what IBM is giving you. 
Only thirty dots — unbelievable! So with just a little bit 
more you get a fantastically legible display. 

The other thing we discovered (along with other 
people, including some of my old buddies at the University 
of Utah, where the 3-D algorithms were done) was that 
video works a lot better than you think. One of the 
things we had noticed when we were thinking about computer 
displays was that there's hardly any bandwidth 
broadcasting video over the air. Yet you can sit at home 
and see a single hair on a newscaster's head on your 
Sony. There's no bandwidth at all on TV, compared to what 
can do on a computer display. So why can't we put up a 
hair? Then of course, the first time you do the 
calculation you realize the hair is smaller than a pixel. 
It can't be there. But it is. 

When the videocon spot goes trundling along in 
its analog fashion, if the thing it scans is thick, it 
will eventually get all the way down to black. If it's 
thin, it will pick up gray. Now, what goes out over the 
air? Something like a little feather. Take a magnifying 
glass and go up to your TV screen and look, 'cause it's 
really interesting. The images are not there. Your eye 
is kind gh to take these shadowy feathers and make 

them br *nto these coherent images. The hair is 
registered as just a little gray blur. And that is put 
back together by your visual system, to make that hair 
come right back . 
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Television works on less resolution than it 
should have, and it still works. Now, let me show you 
what the consequence of that is, What we're looking at 
here [on videodisc] is that idea applied to characters. 
You've probably noticed that characters don f t look very 
goo. on television monitors, except on the Macintosh. And 
the Mac still does it the hard way. Imagine applying the 
same kind of blurring as we saw with the hair to a letter 
of the alphabet. Notice it f s not a uniform kind of 
blur — the thing isn f t just being de-focussed. What 
they've done with this character is to simulate what a 
television camera does when it looks at high quality text. 

As you make the image smaller, mental filtering 
starts working, and the character starts looking like a 
real character. The result is that, even on an ordinary 
television set, you can do super high quality characters. 
The important thing about this is that it's all done on 
low resolution displays. 

Most vendors don't even know about this effect/ 
although it's fifteen years old. And the ones who do know 
about it have been hesitant to incorporate it in their 
systems. We use this effect all over the place on the new 
LaserWriter* If you've wondered how it can be the same 
laser engine as Hewlett Packard has, when it's literally a 
thousand times better, the answer is that the people who 
did the software f.or the LaserWriter were headed by my old 
friend, John Warnack, and he was one of the discoverers of 
these effects. On the Apple LaserWriter, not only is this 
exploited, but he also worries about exactly what happens 
when the laser hits the drum on the copier. If you 
understand that, then you can get incredible images. 
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Hallucinations 



Unfortunately, you're only legally sighted in a 
two-by-three degree area. I think everybody knows that. 
Your eye actually bouncing all over your skull, looking 
all over and putting together an hallucination that you 
think is a single scene. If you want to prove to yourself 
that it is^ an hallucination, just take two quarters and 
hold one up twice as far away as the other, like this, and 
ask yourself/ "Is the quarter that's twice as far away 
half the size?" In fact, a half-size image is on your 
retina f but you'll see that quarter as at least 80% the 
size of the quarter that's closer to you. The reason is 
that we live in a dream. That dream is relatively 
one-to-one with certain characteristics of the real world, 
but in many/ many situations / wha we know to be 
true — namely, that the two quartets are the same 
size — overrides what is on our retinas. 

You have to be in a certain frame of mind to be 
able to see perspective. It was lost for almost fifteen 
hundred years. McLuhan claims that perspective was 
reinvented after the development of the printing press. 
That was no coincidence. The book is that thing which you 
can take away and use to develop your own point of view. 
Before the book was around/ you had to go into a social 
situation with others of your tribe and get the 
conventional wisdom. The Renaissance nan was individual 
man; the medieval man was mass man. Mass man doesn't see 
perspective. This is true today in Nepal and in many 
tribes in Africa. That's why children draw all four legs 
of the table. They're drawing what the thing is, not what 
it is when seen from a particular point of view/ which is 
what an artist does. 

There's a great book/ called Drawing On the 
Right Side of the Brain ; it's for people who say, "Aw, I 
can't draw. God didn 't give me the talent to draw." In 
fact/ you can surprise yourself. Take a photograph of a 
face from a magazine/ and try drawing it. You know it 
won't come out right. The eyes will be y up here, the 
nose will be like this; you've all seen those kinds of 
drawings. You've all done a few. If you just turn that 
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picture upside down, and start drawing — guess what 
happens? You can actually draw a very accurate 
representation. T> upoide-downness of the imago defeats 
what you "know" <■.; - : faces. Maybe we should turn all 
these online di , i^.. upside down and take another look at 
them. 

Here's one of the first window displays. It 
looks rather modern. (Now that IBM has Topview, windows 
must surely be obsolete. Once IBM blesses it, you know 
it's five years too late'.) The history of windows is 
interesting. The single window goes back to Sketch Pad. 
Multiple windows were available in 1968, and the 
overlapping windows were first done in 19 71 at Xerox 
PARC. (Now that IBM's doino it, we can be sure that 
there's something better on the horizon in somebody's 
lab. ) 

We use windows in lots of different ways. 
Windows are often connected to dynamic processes. A good 
example of the dynamic use of windows is for browsing. 
Browser windows came about because nobody could remember 
keywords. In 19 72 or so, Lockheed Dialog was just 
starting to come out. I remember going over to see what 
they were doing, and we just about threw up. There was 
this huge manual, with all the keywords you had to 
remember in order to do a search. We couldn't believe 
it! What we wanted was something more like the stacks of 
a library. In fact, we really wanted any action taken by 
the user uo create a halo of new options to choose 
from — like a hierarchical database. The system should 
dump all of the "hits" that are related, according to some 
criteria, into the next pane. If you pick one of those, a 
deeper layer is exposed, and so forth. What's retrieved 
is not static but a working circuit. 

Just imitating paper indexes is a bad idea, 
because you can invert natural language terms to get much 
better retrieval. LEXIS showed us how to do good, 
inverted, full-text retrieval. 
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One of the things we've already talked about is 
that we live in an hallucination. It's the hallucination 
that is manipulated when we go to the theater; we suspend 
disbelief. Evolution can tell the genes very little about 
the world, and the genes can tell the developing brain 
still less, so we grow up with a brain that doesn't know 
what reality is supposed to be. Human mentality is also 
fragmented. Different areas of the brain have been 
specialized for different tasks r and they don't always 
communicate with one another. 



Agents 

What we're trying to do with the system 
interface is amplify. We're not trying to give the user a 
prosthetic. We're trying to build an amplifier; trying to 
give him leverage. You get leverage on any system when 
the illusion the user has can be directly manipulated by 
that user. Whatever he thinks the system is, is what he 
can do with the system — no unpleasant surprises. There 
are two ways to get at that. Direct leverage is typified 
by what we now call interactive or reactive systems , like 
the Apple. The user is given an extension — a mouse — that 
enables him to dip his hands into the computer stuff and 
stir it around directly. Indirect leverage is where, 
instead of slicking your hands into the computer/ you 
stick some of your psyche in. You bud off some of your 
own goals and imbed them in the computer as an alter ego. 
This alter ego is what we call an agent. This agent may 
work for you twenty-four hours a day, but you may only 
talk to the agent three or four times a month. 

I'm on the ARPA Net ork now, along with most of 
the other computer scientists in the country. Something 
interesting happens and someone gets moved to sit down and 
broadcast a message to two thousand other scientists on 
the network and say, "Hey, my graduate student just did 
blahblahblahblah . ■ Vinat's great about it is, they not 
only say blahblahblahblah, but they let you see that 
graduate student's paper, all of it; you can print it 
out. You now have a paper a couple of seconds after you 
hear about something neat. That's exactly what I want 
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except I don't want to rely on those two thousand 
scientists to take the initiative. I want my computer 
"agent" prowling for new material. I want retrieval to 
happen automatically whenever something germane is put 
into the database. It's quite easy to do. Any system can 
do it almost for free. 

Agents do all those little things that I don't 
want to have to remember. When I send mail to somebody/ I 
don't want to have to call him on the phone and say, 
"Didn't you read my mail?" I want my agent to make sure 
the guy reads it, or find out why. When I want to have a 
meeting with somebody, I don't want to talk with this 
guy. He doesn't know his calendar any better than I know 
mine. We want to have our calendar agents fight it 
out — make excuses to each other/ juggle things around. 

Agents are a "new" kind of user interface. The 
idea first surfaced in i958, but nobody has figu > l out 
how to do reasonable agents / yet. Don't believe f 5,at the 
A.I. [artificial intelligence] people tell you. They 
still don't know how co do it. But/ in fact/ there are 
some ways for a system to appeav intelligent without 
violating the principles of user interface. 

Let's think about what an agent might be like. 
Your illusion is y^ing to tend towards thinking of the 
agent as a sentient being. Since it isn't a sentient 
being, it's going to violate your illusion all over the 
map. So an agent is a very bad idea in terms of user 
interface. How can you get around that? 

Okay, here we see a person. He's sitting in 
the chair, addressing his computer agent. [Film shows a 
man facing a wall-sized computer display, a map of the 
Caribbean. ] 

(User). Pay attention. (COMPUTER VOICE). GO 
AHEAD. Create a blue hotel. WHAT COLOR? Blue. WHERE? 
There . 

Kay : Notice, when he said "blue hotel" r the 
system didn't understand him. it didn't come back and say 
"repeat." The intelligence in this system bends over 
backwards not to have to ask you to repeat the whole 
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thing. In fact, it recognized almost everything he said 
except the adjective , so it came back nnd asked, "What 
color?" The critical thing about this interface Is that 
it carries you along with it, like a friendly but slightly 
deaf butler. It uses as much context as it can to ask you 
a roasoarblo question. 

(User) Create a Red Atari, WHERE? North of 
Havana. Create the green water. WHAT COLOR? Green. 
WHERE? There. Put that .. .WHERE? There. 

Kay ; He's wearing a wristwatch that knows 
where his hand is in space. That signals locations on the 
map to the system. 

(User) Put that .. .WHERE? There. 

Kay : In the home, and very likely in the 
libraries of the year 2000, computers will not be 
visible. They could become part of our clothing or become 
integrated into the house. Remember, you don't see any of 
the electric motors in your house. You don't see any of 
the house wir es--they' r e all in the walls. Perhaps your 
computer will simply be an I.D. bracelet that you can have 
either on or off. If it's on, it's like cellular radio. 
Whatever computer is nearby is addressed by your agent, 
and your conversation leapfrogs along, behind the walls. 
You don't have to speak to a strange computer. You speak 
to your own agent, which in turn knows how to speak to 
various systems on your behalf, your agent is following 
you as you walk along. There's a shadow computer world 
that's getting more and more in one-to-one correspondence 
with our physical world. 

(User) Name the hotel the Del Monte Hyatt. 
Move the Del Monte Hyatt. WHERE? To the Bahamas. Change 
your voice. (HIGHER VOICE) AS YOU WISH. 

Kaj/: Of course, you want the agent to be 
customizable . 

(User) Name that "Next Year's Meeting." 
WHERE? Jamaica. WHERE? Jamaica. Create a red cruise 
ship. WHERE? There. Name the cruise ship "Corporate 
Resear ch . " 
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Kay ; Boy, talk about prophecy. 1 Wo have a 
saying: "The research goes on; only the sponsors 
change," Now lot mo show you a much smarter version of 
that. 

(COMR'TER " PHONE SLAVE" ) HELLO, CHRIS'S 
TELEPHONE SPEAKING. WHO'S CALLING, PLEASE? 

(Caller) This is Jeff Kiest. 

WHAT'S THIS IN REFERENCE TO? 

I'd like to obtain some information about the 
phone project at the Architectural Machine Group. 

CHRIS IS NOT AVAILABLE AT THE MOMENT, BUT HE 
LEFT THIS MESSAGE. (Chris's Voice) I'm out at a lunch 
appointment, I should be back in my office after 2:30 
this afternoon. 

AT WHAT NUMBER CAN HE REACH YOU? 

Area code 315-667-7900. 

WHEN WILL YOU BE THERE? 

Any time after six this evening. 



Kay t This telephone system really doesn't know 
what's going on. But we know that one of the reasons 
window interfaces work is the control of context. When 
you move from one window to another, the system knows what 
context you're trying to deal with. We're trying to do 
that here. The system doesn't know what the caller is 
saying. What the system is doing is computing away like 
mad, making a hesitation model of this person's speech. 
It's trying to figure out, is this person a hesitant 
speaker or a confident speaker? The only way it can 
interrupt him without angering him is if it knows that. 
If you interrupt a person sweetly and at the right point, 
and ask him a question, he will almost certainly derail 
whatever he's doing in order to answer. Twenty years of 
getting our knuckles rapped is helping us in this design. 
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The oyatern ia tho agent of chriu. It Una tx 
whole liat of things that Chrio wants to find out from 
anybody who calls him— all aorta of different variations. 
Tho system io trying to wait for an opportunity to leap in 
and aak tho next question. Every time it does, it gets a 
response; the shorter tho response, the better. It can 
pigeonhole each reply in a summary of responses to replay 
when Chris gets back. When it asks the telephone number* 
the response can go into a slot called "telephone 
numbers," to display to Chris later. 

Question : What will happen if, in response to 
the question about the telephone number, the caller gives 
an address? 



Kay ; Yes, you can lie to this system, but mo<;t 
people don't. You have to fight it to lie. It's very 
dutiful, very good at insinuating its way back to what 
it's trying to do. Also, it has nothing to do all day 
except answer calls. It has almost twenty-four hours in 
which to compute. And in those twenty-four hours, it 
says, "Well, let's see if I can find a telephone number in 
this audio message after I asked him for his telephone 
number. I'll bet there's one in there." With that amount 
of time, it almost always gets complete recognition on 
people's names, telephone numbers, other kinds of things. 
It doesn't have to do that recognition in a short period 
of time. Again, this is theater, 

(PHONE SLAVE) CAN I TAKE A LONGER MESSAGE? 

(Caller) Yes. I understand that you're working 
on a telecommunications system that uses speech 
recognition to identify callers, and I'd like to obtain 
some copies of any work you have published in this area. 

I'LL MAKE SURE HE GETS THAT. THANKS FOR 
CALLING. GOODBYE. 

Kay: This system is 99% user interface 
design. It has no A.I. in it at all. What it tries to do 
is engage the user, to control the context. It's also fun. 
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Hero's another one. How do you do f oat 
anthropomorphinm in the interface? Well, ono way in to 
use a cartoon character for tho agent. Hore'a an example 
of a thing we did with ono of the presidents of Warners, 
back in happier days. I Film shows a TV screen with a 
cartoon agent/ responding to questions from a group of 
users . ] 



(AGENT) HELLO THERE. 



(User) Manny, are you in there? Can you help 
us out? We % te in the middle of a hot argument eoout World 
War II. 

(AGENT) LET ME TRY TO TAKE A LOOK AT IT TONIGHT 
AND LET VTOU KNOW. 

(User) No/ no, we're in a big rush. We have a 
bet with Apple. 

Ka y: Notice that when they mention World War 
II/ the agent says, "Well, let me take a look at it 
tonight." What that is feeding back is, "Gee, that is 
really complicated ana I don't know.* The idea here ia 
that you want the person who asks the question to be 
constantly reminded that this agent is not an oracle. 
It's more like a librarian. It knows the lay of the land, 
but it will constantly try to defuse any direct question. 
What the system is trying to do is put the expectations of 
the user in a place where, no matter what the user does, 
what the agent does in response seems reasonable. 

(User) Okay, so our question is, couldn't we 
have invaded Europe earlier? 

WELL, YOU'RE DEAD RIGHT. .. EXCEPT WE MESSED THAT 

ONE UP. 



Why would Hitler invade Russia? 



HE IS A COMPLETE BANANA. HE DRIVES ANY 
ORGANIZATION TOTALLY CRAZY, SCREAMING AND SHRIEKING AND 
CARRYING ON. 
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Could you ohow uo? 



OKAY* [Film ohowa a aimulated battle,) 

Kay ; The agent hoco hao found an appropriate 
battle Simula tion in the computer "library." It docon't 
want to anuwrc the question directly, and knowo that 
nothing io more boring than getting a dry history text. 
So, what it's retrieved hero is a game, one of the beat 
games that Atari over did, called "Eastern Front". It'u 
not a viaeo game in the shoot-em-up sense. It's a 
strategic gamo that gives you a very good feeling fur why 
Hi tier could not win . 

What you want from a library retrieval system 
is the appropriate response. You don't want just the easy 
response — you want too appropriate response, in this 
particular case, a computer game happened to be the best 
possible response. A physics question about say, springs, 
might best be answered with a film clip or a diagram. For 
questions where text is appropriate, the user should get 
text. The system should always attempt to produce 
appropriate displays . 

Our original thought on this particular 
agent/interface was Ludwig von Drake. Remember the Disney 
professor who was always falling over things but somehow 
manages to impart the information anyway? This experiment 
isn't completely successful, as you can tell. What we're 
looking for is some way of constantly resetting the 
natural tendency of users to impart magic to the system. 
As soon as they do that, this thing won't do what they 
want. It'll fall completely on its face. 



User Interface Principles 

This next picture is my "lest we get too proud" 
slide. The Renaissance people said, "Man is the measure 
of all things." We tend to think the things that we do, 
like cities and computers and libraries and so forth, are 
fairly complicated. I used to be a molecular biologist; I 
want to show you an interesting thing. This is one 
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intontlnal bacterium, one flvo-hundr odth the volume n£ a 
ntandard mammalian coll-~;)uafc a tiny, lit tin ti.*iuj there. 
Inoido of that B« col! in a hundred billion hytja of 
information 8torage~~two million Atari 800 meinorion; fift 
thouoand two-megabyte Lisa Software SyMtmnn; two hundred 
houco of digital muaic; nix hundred Louvre paint ingn— ai 1 
inoido one K. col i • 

The oyutiMnn that wu'ro working on may seem 
complex to ug, but in fact thoy are very aimple. The only 
problem io, we don't know how to build thorn* We're 
exactly where the people wore in the Middle Ages when thoy 
wanted to build huge cathedrals, and thoy wanted tho light 
to come in. Well, the light didn't conio in; they had all 
these big, thick walls. And people worried about that. 
The Greeks probably worried about that. Have you over 
seen a Greek temple? The Greeks were pretty smart, but 
they didn't solve this problem. You have to be more than 
just smart to get an arch. You have to be lucky. This is 
a perfect example of a saying I made up some time ago: 
•point of view is worth 80 IQ points." 

Okay, so let's look at some semi-religious 
things here- This is our catechism we used to mumble to 
ourselves. Whenever possible, 

Make it concrete rather than abstract; visible rather 
than hidden; 

Modify something that's already there rather than 
making something from scratch; 

Choose something that's there rather than filling in; 
Recognize something rather than generating it; 
Edit the thing rather than programming it; and 
Do it interactive rather than batch. 

I'm sure everybody believes in these 
principles by now. 

Learning is most powerful when people actually 
do^ something. It's least powerful when we just tell them 
about it. Showing them falls somewhere in the middle. 
Actual contact with the system is very effective. The 
more the user can do concretely, without relying on 
abstractions, the better. And the more often the user has 
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par formed an action in one cont*>x:i the mot a likely he is 
to remember that action and iu c nuequoncfea when he n%nuu 
to do noma thing nimiliar in a new context. Wo call this 
"the thin edge; of a long wedge,* That'« what education is 
All about. The bent user illus lor carrion poo pi o along 
very gont; •# relating now thlngn . '< to things they 
already know, no th«>y don't noom ^ Uy . trange. 

There are several key oloit jPtn In a suceusstui 
uuur interface (Figure 1). immediacy ' :. important. 
WhJzzywivj iu important. Whizzywio means 
what-s ju-aoo-in-wnat - you-get . Remember, the reason you 
can bu,Ud theater uei-n out of cardboard in that the 
audience can f t got up on the stage, if you wore to allow 
tho aud once to got up on the stage, you'd have to do a 
much hotter j^b on tho ueto ♦ Like in Disneyland. The 
required 'ovol :>£ wltiz^ywicj depends on what you're trying 
to do. Bus: t ig system should always be whizzywig. 

com that standpoint, we could criticize tno 
Macintosh. Overlapping windows are not always whizzywig. 
They seem to be, but think of it from thin standpoint: 
You have a Dynabook--this little, two-pound, 
super-computor . You use it instead of print. Then 
windows are a heck of a good idea- They give you many, 
many poirtals into this huge information apace that the 
computer surrounds. But if you're in a situation where 
printing is your only output, then windows are terrible, 
right? Because nobody prints a window. Therefore, 
windows are not whizzywig. If what you will get out of 
the system will always be a document, you should develop 
the user interface to correspond to the concept of a 
document. 
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FIGURE 1: USER INTERFACE PRINCIPLES 



. IMMEDIACY 

WYSIWYG-"What You See Is What You Get" 
. MODELESS 

Always lets the user start with a new command 
. GENERIC 

What works in one place, works in another 
. USER ILLUSION 

Most guesses are valid 

. COMMUNICATIVE 

Reactive 

Proactive 

Help 

. UNDO ABILITY 

Unlimited playback & forward 
Crash protection 

. INTEGRATED 

"Representation", "OS", "Language", and "User 
Interface" are ONE 

. DWIM — "Do What I Mean" 

Forgiving 

Guaranteed replay/recovery 
. ADAPTABLE 

Kits, etc. 
. FUNCTIONAL 

What will it do without user progi .iming? 
. FUN 

Encourages the user to fool around even with no goal 
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Systems should also be communicative. They 
should tell the user what he wants to know. That raises 
an interesting issue about online help systems. Users 
need help when something goes wrong. But people won't buy 
a system that goes wrong every day. Soir.e glitch that 
happens once every two or three weeks i,; acceptable. If 
you don't understand what's going on more frequently than 
that, you don't need help r you need o find yourself a new 
system. 

When the user sta using help r he's forgotten 
how the system works. Not onxy that r he's in the worst 
possible mental state to learn. Say he's been sailing 
along r happy as a bird r and all of a sudden his hard disk 
crashes. And he hasn't backed it up for at least ten 
days. All he wants to know, very quickly, is whether 
there is a chance of salvaging what was there before he 
did that fateful thing that reinitialized the disk. When 
you have a user in that state of mind, don't have the 
system bring up an information retrieval system and cry to 
get him to use Boolean expressions or some vast manual to 
find out where he is and what to do. It's a loser. It's 
exactly wrong. 

Modeless doesn't mean "no modes." Modes are 
Very useful because they give a context to the things that 
are happening automatically. When you go into a window , 
you're going into a mode, aren't you? What's harmful is 
if you have to do anything to get out of that mode before 
you can do your next command. A modeless system always 
lets you start the next command you want to do, regardless 
of what state the system is in at the time. 

Let's skip to the bottom of the list — FUN. My 
biggest complaint about windows is they aren't enough 
fun. They lack that Disneyland characteristic. They 
aren't doing enough; they're just sitting there. Apple 
systems are not interactive systems, are they? They're 
reactive. The system gives you a lot of things that you 
can do, and offers ways for you to do them; you do 
something, and it'll go "blblblblbluh " and send you a new 
set of things that you can do. It's not interactive. A 
truly interactive system shares the initiative. It 
doesn't just come back. The system should be thinking 
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along with the user. Fun is ^art of the interaction. Pun 
is critical because it he. js us solve problems. A system 
that's fun is one in which t ' e users are actively engaged 
all the time. What happen.: *ben we open the 
encyclopedia? We can't put it lown . People are really 
information junkies; we can't help it. Our big problem is 
the "on" switch. We can't make people open the covers of 
all those books r sitting on the shelves. Once they do, 
then they're hooked. Fun gets users into the system 
quickly. 

Generally speaking, every time we are willing 
to engage this medium as a medium, rather than as a tool, 
we win. When we start using it like a tool, we're 
subconsciously taking too many things as given. Remember, 
a tool is something we use on an existing medium. Its 
main purpose is to hold lots of degrees of freedom still, 
and allow us to stir other ones very vigorously. But the 
computet is a meta-medium; its content is other media. it 
can simulate images as sharply as ^hey can ever be put on 
paper. it can simulate music. Iu can also do a whole 
bunch of other things that can't be done physically. 

So, to leave that in ovx minds, let aie try this 
on you; this is an attempt to create an entire world. 
Some former students and colleagues of mine are now at 
LucasFilms. For the movie St ar Trek II , LucasFilms was 
commissioned to do the special effects. The plot for that 
movie turned on the idea of a genesis bomb. The genesis 
bomb was made to drop on a dead planet — an airless 
moon— and explode. Then a fire would spread over the 
surface of the planet, converting the dead materials there 
to things that could bear life, fountains would come up, 
and trees and everything else. They wanted to show this 
in the movie. The Industrial Light and Magic people said, 
"Nope — too hard. There's too much scene detail 
involved." And the animators said, "It'll look phony." 
So, the computer people said, "Let us take a whack at 
it." And this is what they did. The music that I have 
here was not used in the movie. This music is composed by 
Wagner. It is an odd juxtaposition—imagine the Magic 
Fire Music going into TannhSuser. It was all synthesized 
on a computer . 

[Film of the creation sequence from Star Trek II] 
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What we have here is a very vivid way of remembering that 
the computer is a medium. 



Jones ; That's what an online catalog ought to 

be lil.e. 

Kay : Yeah. Not a single piece of paper was 
used on that. All the shots, including the earth anc? 
everything, were computer created. The mountains were 
actually "grown" by the computer, using a simulation of 
geological processes. Some of the frames in that movie, 
by the way, took as lono as six hours to compute. There 
are a lot of pixels in the universe. 

It was done on a fairly big computer, a Vax. 
This kind of thing can be done in real time now — with 
current-day computer equipment. All of the images there 
used the bit map display techniques. What was simulated 
was a much higher resolution scene, so that even when it 
was looked at by a television camera, the images came out 
perfect. Even the stellar ium was computed, based on where 
this planet was supposed to be. You saw something like 
five thousand stars, and you saw the Big Dipper as it 
would seem from that vantage point; you saw our sun. This 
is really a nice job. 

In five or six years, this level of computation 
will be available at consumer prices — for under ten 
thousand dollars. The amazing thing about these 
algorithms is that they are incredibly simple. There are 
a lot of pixels in the universe, so you have to do a lot 
of computations, but the computations are not tough. 

Remember : the telev is ion screen is 
magnificently indifferent to where it gets its signals. 
If somebody can put all the signals in the right shape, we 
can put up all the images in the real world, plus ones 
that don't exist. Looking ahead, let me leave you with 
this thought: The Greeks said that the visual arts were 
the imitation of life. The computer arts are the 
imitation of creation itself. 
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vi r. orscussiON group reports 



Grqufl A 

Wal- Crawford, reporter 

We call our nummary a r^w Min ut es, with Group A 
(Our apologias in advance to Anuy Roone u 77 

You know what we hate about onlina catalog 
displays? You go to sit down at an OPAC, ond you see all 
these display and command abbreviations, and t) ay don't 
seem to follow any rules that make any sense i TLoy're 
just all over the place, 1 

And then , you see these screens . Now, you get 
an introductory screen--that 's fine, maybe — but you get 
these screens that have lots of words, all upper case. 
And we just didn't like that at all. Most of us didn't 
much care for those screens that are packed full of text. 
They We got text all the way from the top to the bottom. 

Then, we find, you start using a system, and it 
calls itself a "page" on one screen, and then r ^screen," 
and then a "frame." It says you're going to ENTER here 
and RETURN there. We just couldn't understand v;hy !:.hc^s 
designers couldn't keep the terminology straight, ev^n in 
the same system. 

One thing really got our goat. 1 When you do 
something a little wrong the system comes back and judges 
you. It says, "You gave me an invalid ^dex." Or, "You 
did it wrong." Some of them are subt] . They don't use 
those messages; they use exclamation points or punctuation 
to let you know you're not really doing a very good job jf 
using their system. 

We don't really want the system pretending to 
be another person • And we don't want it spending too much 
time joking with us. Anthropomorphic humor is not 
appropriate. The catalog is a tool, and we'd like to tell 
it what to do — not have it tell us what to do. 
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Then we get function keys du4 menu options, 
which are fine. But when you use a function key or a menu 
option to get to the next screen, the system doesn't echo 
back what you did. We'd like it if it told us what we 
did, so the next time we could use the keyboard if we 
wanted to. Some systems don't tell you much. 

Then, of course, some systems tell you too 
much. They give you too many choices, you say, "What is 
all this stuff? I can't figure out what I want to do." 

We do like the system to tell us where we were, 
where we're going, and where we are; but not before it 
tells us whether it found what we were look in g for. 

One thing that really made us mad is that, once 
in a while, when you get into a system, you start doing 
searches, and you maybe get distracted a little bit. Then 
you look at the screen and say, "Now, how did I oet 
here?" And sometimes you just can't figure out how you 
got there. And if you can't figure out how you got there, 
you're probably not going to be able to get back there 
again. Sometimes you can't figure out how to get out of 
wKere you got to either I 

It's nice for a system to tell us things and to 
give us help, but sometimes the help message is a bit 
long — more than one screen of text. Seems like you should 
be able to say what you have to say in one screen. It's 
not like pages of a book; it's not like multiple ca:^log 
cards. I*- takes a little longer to flip back and forth on 
a screen. It's also impossible to hold screens together 
to see how you're getting from one to another. 

Options are nice and menu choices are nice, but 
sometimes they're not complete. You get the set of 
options and you say, "But I wanted to do something else." 
Or, worse than that, sometimes there's more than one 
choice on the screen that seems to ~^an the same thing.' 
When you can't make sense of the c ces, it's really hard 
to choose. 
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Our last gripe: it's really strange to get 
line numbers running down the left side of the ucreen when 
they're not in order. 1 We don't know what you're doing 
inside the machine, but we really don't want to see those 
things . 

Well, that was our "Few Minutes with Group A." 
What wo are basically saying is that the systems aren't 
toe bad, but all of us want to make them better. What can 
we do for future action? 

1) One really important thing would be a pamphlet — a 
well produced, medium-sized pamphlet that could be 
reproduced inexpensively. It should cover do's and 
don'ts, with examples, for vendors and librarians. 
We could all use it to learn how to do what we're 
doing a little better. That's something the Council 
could help out with. 

2) We thought we could go to ALA and hold a hearing* It 
could be sponsored by one of the discussion groups or 
committees. We w "e even thinking there might be 
enough material h e to be worth a conference. 

3) We were not enthusiastic about trying to settle yet 
on a common set of displays across all systems. 
However, we did think that it was a reasonable time 
to start work on a glossary or thesaurus, so that we 
could all start Lalking about things the same way. 

4) Fina^.y, we did think there is a need for continued 
research; we specifically want real-world research on 
real online catalogs under, if at all possible, 
controlled conditions. We need to see which of these 
display options and techniques a:e important, and 
which do and don't work well. 
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Groug, ft 

Brian Nielsen, reporter 

We spent the first half of out time together deciding 
what our focus was, and the second half, after Alan Kay's 
talk, deciding that everything we'd decided in the first 
half was wrong. Our major points were: 

1) We talked at some length about whether we were trying 
to focus just on displays, or on the whole structure 
oi u system of commands. When it comes down to it, 
it's hard to pry those two aspects of the interface 
apart and talk only about displays. 

2) What frequently happens in real design situations is 
that there are trade-offs, or two rules apply in a 
particular situation and you have to choose one or 
the other. There need to be algorithms to work out 
possible rule conflicts. 

3) There are a number of very specific issues we'd like 
to see addressed: 

What is a reasonable practice for the display 
of added entries in a full bibliographic record? 

How can we settle some vocabulary problems? We 
also thought a glossary would be very useful at 
this point. 

What suggestions can we come up with for the 
display of non-book materials? Some people 
already have displays for monographic materials 
and are working on serials. Some people are 
further along than others, and must address 
films, maps, etc. Those displays may be more 
radical than the displays we've done for 
monographs — maybe more useful in ^ome cases. 



4) Wo had six specific suggestions for roaoarch: 



Hire usors to do something similar to what was 
done here on Monday. Gather a numbor of real, 
live, operating online catalogs that are 
available in the marketplace, using real, live 
data. Hire users to come in and comment at 
length on features they liked and didn't like, 
problems they had and didn't have. Do this in 
a number of cities so that you could get some 
sort of cross section. Pay the subjects enough 
so that their time would be well spent. 

Concentrate more on performance research than 
preference research. It doesn't help us any to 
find oat that users like everything , 

Find out in some systematic way what libraries 
with online catalogs are doing in terms of 
their own market research. How are they 
serving their users? We know that some 
libraries have CLR funding to use the online 
public access catalog survey instrument; there 
are probably other instruments around* It 
would be nice to have some way of getting some 
information together on their findings. 

Develop a list of those things that we have 
consensus on--such as the amount of space that 
is to be filled up on a screen, or how 
bibliographic records are to be labeled, auC so 
on • 

Study ex-users. The large online public access 
catalog study systematically excluded 
ex-users. That's a gr^up that we really need 
some information on. Why did they quit? 

See what users call data elements rather than 
what librarians call data elements. 

We also spent some time cogitating about Alan 
Kay's talk. We felt he said a number of useful things 
although he was kind of distracting from the nitty-gi Ltty 
that we have to deal with. Among the questions that came 
up in response to Kay's talk: 
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Do wo nood very different interfaces for 
difforont kinds of oearchoro? 

Do wo roally want to call what we have an 

"on lino catalog"; does the word 'catalog* limit: 

what wo want to be doing with that interface? 

Do we want to look at different approaches to 
orienting people to our systems? 

At the same time r the amount of monsy that 
libraries have to spend on catalogs is nothing like the 
money that Atari has to spend on talking walls/ 



Group C 

Steve Bulick, reporter 

We al^-o spent a good deal of time talking about 
the separation screen displays from other design 
issues, when iu fact all the various aspects of user 
interface interact quite strongly. Wh talking about 
screen designs, you must also talk about the tools and 
techniques for guiding people through the system. Our 
main points: 

] ) We decided that the screens used to guide people 

through a system were difficult to discuss--they were 
very controversial. One thii*g we could say something 
about, however, is the bibliographic record: 

We need guidelines for labeling and presenting 
that record; we want them in a hurry. We feel 
that the Council could commission some work 
that could address this problem relatively 
qttiCklV. 

We specifically need guidelines foe translating 
MARC elements into a human, intelligible 
display. 

2) We expect to standardize within terns, but not 
necessarily across systems. 
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Wo Colt that CLR could comminnion some people to 
analyze all of the available Dystonia and pronont 
results and comparioono. Tho emphaoin nhoulc] bo on 
very practical guidelines. 

Another possibility might be a directory of available 
systems who were willing to provido dial-up accoan. 
We could look at other people's work, see what thoy 
are up to, and steal their good ideas. 

Another issue is the design audience: 

Are w- obligated to design for the lowest 
common denominator? 

Should screen displays reflect user differences? 

What trade-offs are available between 
simplicity and power? When we make a system 
more powerful, it automatically becomes more 
complicated. It also gets much harder to 
present the available alternatives in a way 
that is intelligible to everyone. 

We must look at user needs, particularly in the 
area of "help." What should the help message 
say? 

We'd like to see some work on the relationship of the 
display strategy to human memory performance. 

It might be interesting to look at what users have in 
mind when they come to a system. What do they want 
to find out? What do they expect the system to give 
them? 

Finally, there was a strong recommendation that 
■ xlating human factors research, of which there is 
plenty, should be brought to bear on some of these 
online catalog design issues. 
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G r oup D 

i,irida Arrett , roix)r tor 



First wo tried to Identify the cjoaln or uaea 
for an onlino catalog. We identified nine-- and then tried 
to link our poooiblo recommendations foe standard*) to 
those nine. 

Wo also asked the general question, did anybody 
in our group of ten feel that guidelines or standards 
ahould not be set now? There was some feeling that 
perhaps it's too soon. Then we asked, would we lose 
anything if we developed them now? Would we be stifling 
any kind of development? We did agree on the need for 
some common terminology. 

We thought we should draft a set of guidelines 
for some areas, and a set of requirements for more 
research in other areas. We immediately realized that we 
need to become more familiar with the research that is 
already available. Chris Borgman's chapter in the Annual 
Review of Information, Science and Technology ( ARIST) is a 
good example — we all have MUST in our libraries, but we 
sometimes don't get around to looking at it. Maybe all of 
us need to get a mailing of that chapter. 

We decided that, rather than make direct statements 
(there should be a standard here; there shouldn't be a 
standard somewhere else), we would pose a series of 
questions. The following questions and comments relate to 
each of the various functions of the online catalog. 

Function 1 : Identifying holdings in a collection: 

Do we need a standard that might be different for 
materials of different formats? Should the holdings 
for a film be displayed differently from the holdings 
for a serial, a map, a Braille book, or whatever? 

We did decide that we probably should nave some 
standards for labels in a holdings display. 
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Function 2 : Idonti f ying the ntututj of particular holdinq.-i 
in a collection: 

Should the n tabus be automatically dinplayod? 

Should it be diaplayod in f \ nbandar dU'.od format? 

What terminology ohould bo uuc .1? Should it bo a 

positive statement or u negative statement? "Thin 

book is in the library; this book is not in the 
library; this book in not available.* 

llunc t Ion _ 3 : Traditional card catalog functiona--col location / 

Should the Paris principles , as we all know and lovo 
them/ happen automatically in a display of records 
online? 

Should we try to show an entry first/ or should we 

uo show an authority record/ brief or full/ 
before we shov the bibliographic entries that match 
the user's qu-jy? 

How and when and where should cross-references -e 
displayed? 

Should the cross-r^fer euce information — the Broader 
Terms / See Also'S/ Sees, Older Names / Newer Names / 
whatever — be displayed in a standardized format? 

Function 4 : Producing products: bibliographies / pr in ted 
catalogs / etc . 

We decided not to deal with this at all at this 
time. 

Function 5 : Allowing the user to choose his o* her own 

level of information for display: 

Should there be a standard among the choices? If a 
user chooses the briefest/ should there be a 
standard for the briefest? 

Should the user be able to construct his cr her own 
preferred formats for brief/ middle, and full 
display? 
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I'uncttQn 6; Hoarohlnn rind mu Un<j flexibility: 

Should there bo a standard that idonti f l«« th*i 
particular nort that should ho uaod? 

If you 'va clono a tiort by call numbor, nhonUi th*uo h** 
a otandard for dinplaying infer mat ion about whflt 
criterion you uuod to uort your n^arch ronultn? 

Ku vc ti on 7; Providing mora and bettor ami in banco at t,ho 
point: of nood: 

•Should holp ocroonn bo dinplayod automatically If a 
cor fain error condition in generated? Some unorn may 
nofd thin assistance ainct* they're uaing cUfforcnt 
;;y?:. omn— or different torminals—to yet at the name 
dv' bason, 

help bo requested by the user? 

iliLLii f -J „ Hemotu access: 

d we retreat to the lowest common denominator in 
is case? What do you do with a standard that 
i ldudes color displays but a remote terminal that 
jan't accommodate color? 

If you have a function key on a terminal in the 
library and you don't have a function key on the 
terminal that someone's using to dial up/ how can you 
implement standards? 

Function 9 ; Giving clues to other resources (otner 

databases or other reference sources in a 
par ticu lat library) : 

How do we alert the user that these resources are 
available? 

Should this, in fact, be a function of an online 
ca talog? 
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DISCUSSION 



Jones : The most obvious element that came 
through in all four groups was the need for work on a 
glossary of terms. Let me ask a fundamental 
question — developed by whom? How does one start a 
glossary? 

Bulick ; We thought you might study existing 
systems to see what they're already calling things. 

Crawford : One approach is to compile a 
thesaurus of terms that are currently being used. We also 
need to know to what extent the same term is being used 
for different meanings, and to what extent different terms 
are being used for the same meaning. A standard glossary 
would be a second step, after that. 

Salmon : I wouldn't stop there. I'd try some 
of these synonyms out on the public and ask, "What does 
that mean to you?" 

Boc gman : I'd like to hear Charles Hildreth's 
response to the idea of a glossary. I know he attempted 
to build one. What he's already done might be a good 
starting point. 

Hildreth : It would certainly need to be 
expanded and kept up to date. 

I have another comment: when we talk about a 
glossary we need to talk about scope. Where do we cut it 
off? Do we limit just to screen displays? Do we attempt 
to cover the entire interface? The world of information 
retrieval is vast. 

Arret : Maybe we can follow up on a 
recommendation that came out of the £an Antonio 
conference. Let's make copies of everyone's 
documentation, especially of the help screens. All the 
terms that are used will be right there. Researchers 
could use that to expand Charles' list. 
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Salmon : I hate to throw a wrench into this 
suggestion/ but our screens are protected by copyright. 
I'm not sure all the vendors would want to copy all their 
documentation/ since that would constitute publication. 

Mi chael : Our group talked about starting with 
a glossary of names just for the MARC field tags. Somehow 
we're going to have to translate the MARC field tags into 
something meaningful to the public. That's one way to 
limit our scope . 

Ritch: I like the idea of a central 
clearinghouse for documentation/ but I think we can do 
something more specific than just copy screens. Could 
systems be invited to submit lists of terms / with 
definitions? If those dictionaries were merged I think 
we'd find some startling variations that we haven't even 
seen here at the conference. 

Crawford : I'd hate to limit it even that 
much. Many of these issues aren't thought of as problems 
of terminology by the system designers, if you already 
had a working glossary just for your own system/ you would 
never call something a screen in one place and a frame 
somewhere else. I think you really do need to make this 
glossary as broad as possible without getting totally out 
of hand. I'm not sure what the cutoff point is. 
Reviewing documentation and actually looking at the 
systems is the only way to handle it. 

Ni tecki : We shouldn't make this list with the 
expectation that we'll pick just one term out of all those 
that are listed/ and that will be the one to use* We need 
a thesaurus, not a glossary. 

Bor gman : I'd like to add a note of caution 
about the attempt to go around and see what users name 
things. There was a series of studies at Bell Labs that 
tried to do exactly that for word processing systems. Do 
users "erase" a word/ "delete" a word/ "omit" a word/ 
etc? They found that there was so much diversity in 
responses as to be no clustering. The odds of any one 
person's calling the same thing the same name twice were 
about 0.3. And the odds of any two people's naming 
something the same were about 0.08. You can spend a lot 
of money looking for that common word — it just ain't out 
there! At some point a decision is going to have to be 
made . 
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Bulick : That work was an attempt to arrive at 
some commonality in command names and parameters. You're 
right; it basically failed. That same group did some 
other work on an issue that you'd think there would be 
more consensus on. They were trying to figure out a way 
to organize headings and subheadings in the Yellow Pages. 
It wasn't an outstanding success. They found wide 
divergence in people's attempts to classify things—which 
term should go where, what it should be named, etc. 

Mi ch ae 1 ; I think an attempt to reach consensus 
would be wrong. The issue is, if you use a word, do 
people know what it means? We're finding that people 
don't know what "imprint" means. But I think that they do 
know what "publisher" means. They know "author" but they 
wouldn't know "main entry." We may not have to use the 
same word. Is there some way to tell if the words we are 
using are understood? That's very different from 
consensus • 

Crawford : I think that's a valid issue. I 
will admit that I'd be very cautious about doing a big 
user survey because I think you'd probably be talking 
about a very expensive process. I suspect that gathering 
a thesaurus would be a significant effort. Merely 
publishing these terms will give them weight. In a sense, 
as soon as you organize a list you assign values. Even 
the act of alphabetizing assigns some form of value, 
positive or negative. But by gathering these terms 
together you would find out which items have an extremely 
broad vocabulary and which don't. 

Shapiro : I think the problem is broader than 
just what the user understands. There are terms that are 
similar from system to system, but don't mean the same 
sorts of things. "Previous" is a good example of what I 
mean • 

Cheng : I would be very careful when defining 
terms / to avoid technology-dependent words. Let's not 
encode things that will limit our ability to exploit new 
technology as it becomes available. 
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Jones ; I'm beginning to wonder if what's 
required is that somebody just get on with it. Maybe 
someone should just do it, despite all the caveats and 
cautions that people throw out. But I have a hard time 
seeing this as a funded project. Somebody might take this 
on as a professional task/ on their own hook. We need a 
champion to move this product along. I don't see this as 
happening in a committee environment. 

L ipow : I think that the purpose of getting 
together to talk about guidelines was a marvelous excuse 
for being able to just look at each other's catalogs. I'm 
not sure there ought to be guidelines. I now know ways to 
suggest improvements in my own system — I think each of us 
is going home with ideas about how to improve. But when 
it comes to a guideline to stay away from clutter, that's 
been written about before; we all knew that. I think the 
value of this meeting was simply the ability to see all 
these systems together / to compare them. Besides / we 
can't agree on many of these issues. 

Matthews : The purpose of a guideline is not to 
convey a consensus of opinion. Whether this group agrees 
or not is not important. A guideline is simply the 
application of research results. What we think doesn't 
really count, 

Shaw ; We need someone to pull together that 
external research/ and organize it in such a way that 
those of us who are making design decisions have the 
benefit of looking at it. Call it "principles/" not 
"guidelines . " "Guidelines" is a loaded term. 

Jones ; I would like to point out that when you 
finally see Joe's printed paper he will/ in fact/ have a 
relatively extensive bibliography. Chris Borgman noted 
that the ARIST paper she prepared also has a relatively 
extensive bibliography. 

Arret ; I think it's safe to say that most of 
the research/ though not all of it, is not in the library 
field. Once we get a list of display elements that have 
been evaluated/ maybe the Council could support research 
that applies some of those findings to library systems. 
Libraries are probably willing to spend the time and money 
to do small-scale research. 
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Jones : You'll all be happy to hear that the 
Council/ ou tside the Bibliographic Service Development 
Program/ is starting a research institute. The institute 
is a very broad-based/ heavily funded/ long-range effort 
to improve the sorts of research required by 
librar iansbip. These are the sorts of topics that we are 
going to be looking for people to focus attention on. The 
research institute is going to fund individuals or 
collections of individuals to attack a particular: problem. 

Mi chael : I don't think we can have it both 
ways. We can't ask for research and then complain once we 
have the results that someone is forcing us to do it this 
way. I don't think Joe said/ "You are forbidden to do 
this" or "You must do that." I think he said/ "Here are 
things I have looked at and research that applies to the 
online catalog." That's not threatening. Sometimes as a 
designer I felt slightly ashamed about work I have done, 
but I try not to take that personally. Any time you ask 
for research/ and somebody presents it, then it's very 
simple: you can say either "I will" or "I will not listen 
to that." What we are saying, however, is that in many 
cases we need to know more. It could be that some 
designers have been more aware of the user than I have 
been . 

Hildr eth : I'll come back to the term 
"guidelines." I don't mean to suggest that we are just 
hung up on semantic problems because we clearly are not. 
But we are still confusing a fundamental issue. Standards 
and guidelines are not the same thing. There are all 
kinds of guidelines- — some are more precise than others; 
some are based on research/ empirical and otherwise. In 
this country/ "standards" means something very 
specific- — in terms of process, specificity, logic, 
application, etc. There are lots of guidelines that will 
never become standards. Yet here at the conference we've 
been using these terms synonymously. Guidelines are 
simply suggestions, not standards. I think that some of 
us who might feel threatened or unsure, who say "I don't 
want to be forced," are really thinking about standards. 
Guidelines are simply the best information we have about a 
particular issue to date. 
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Crawford : Instead of "guidelines' 1 or 
"standards/' our group came up with "suggestions." This 
research is being done and has been done. What is missing 
is work that will bring it all back home. The average 
vendor or librarian doesn't want to read a bunch of books 
on research findings and articles on human factors. What 
they would like are some suggestions about how those 
findings relate to online catalogs , with examples. That 
would get a much broader readership and would have a much 
broader effect than attempting to do a better job of 
showing where the research is already available. We want 
someone to interpret the research. 

Norman : We also need help with analyzing and 
balancing the design trade-offs. 

Jones : We are about to switch topics. One of 
the topics we have not heard very much about is future 
directions in online displays. Where are we going from 
here? 

Nielsen : One of the issues that arose several 
times is the relationship between local databases and more 
centralized databases — union catalogs , etc. We need 
protocols for linking . 

Hamrick : I'd like to see more work on the 
issue of how we move users from screen to screen. Are the 
paths going to be the same for novice and expert users? 

Bor gman : We are going more toward intelligence 
in the front end and toward more graphics-oriented 
displays. That forces an even stronger distinction 
between standards and principles. We can't possibly set 
standards for technology that changes very rapidly. New 
kinds of displays are bringing new conceptualizations of 
the user interface. For example , working with a mouse is 
an entirely different type of dynamic interaction than 
working with a keyboard. To support different types of 
terminals, we may need to focus on an absolutely 
rudimentary set of guidelines. On the other hand/ to 
optimize the user interface, we need to tailor each system 
to take best advantage of all the available hardware 
capabilities. How do we cope with this? We have more 
questions than answers at this point. 
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Michael ; We are going to have to provide 
options* it we want to provide dial-in search ing, 
backwards scrolling and reverse video may be out of the 
question. One set of guidelines will not cover everybody 
and every kind of terminal/ but listing a set of alternate 
choices may not be that difficult. Again , there are 
trade-offs . 

Allen : The consensus here is that we can't 
come to a consensus. 

Salmon : I am assuming that the goal of this 
conference was to have better online catalogs for users to 
use. I think that as a result of this conference, every 
online catalog represented here is going to do better, to 
improve. We may not be ready for guidelines on all of 
these issues. When we do have available research results/ 
as Joe has indicated/ let's turn that into a guideline. 
But where there is no good empirical data f let's postpone 
the development of guidelines and concentrate on research. 

Larson : This conference has also helped us 
focus on the issues of distributing our findings. We need 
to keep in touch with what other people are doing. 

Jones : I suppose it's not beyond the realm of 
possibility to have a whole set of screens stored on an 
optical disc/ on a very modest micro system, for review 
and analysis in different library settings. 
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VIII* CONFERENCE SUMMARY 



Joan Frye Williams 

To begin r I will speak briefly about the notion 
of guidelines per _se » The last three days have been a 
wonderful study in the diplomacy of definition. It is 
clear that "guidelines" is a loaded term. Some people 
were concerned that guidelines would be restrictive and 
would stifle creativity in an industry that needs all the 
creativity it can get. Some people were afraid that 
guidelines would be too vague; some were afraid that they 
would be too specific. Some people were concerned that 
the conference speakers were telling designers what to do, 
and others were irritated that no one \r aid name names and 
get down to the real nitty gritty and ve specific 
advice. Some people felt that guideline were similar to 
standards , and we all hate standards, ri«jht? Some felt 
that guidelines imply a least common denominator. Some 
felt that they imply the greatest common denominator. And 
some were quite certain that there is no common 
denominator . 

There is a lot of baggage that comes with this 
terminology. Lee emphasized that a guideline is a range 
of acceptable options. But we are still muddled about how 
to define a range r and about what's an option and what's 
acce ptable. 

There is nothing that is true for all systems 
and all users at all times. I would like to suggest that 
"guideline," loaded term that it is, means essentially 
whatever gets us closer to an online catalog that works , 
and works well under a variety of circumstances. 

In the three days that we have been together we 
have approached this problem from a number of directions. 
We have had actual demonstrations of the systems, brief 
though they were. I think my time spent working with each 
system here at the conference was more useful than any 
time I have ever spent in a booth at ALA. For once I 
didn't have to worry about getting between a vendor and a 
prospect. That was nice, just to be able to spend a 
little time "test driving." Then Joe gave us a summary of 
related research and some specific suggestions. Fran gave 
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us an interesting picture of the evolution of displays in 
a particular segment of the industry, and reminded us of 
how systems evolve* The concept of progress — nice, 
linear, A to 2 development — is foreign to computing in 
general, and Fran's talk brought that out well. Chris and 
Kent gave us their critiques of the online catalog 
systems. (Of course, you all now have the desire to go 
home and do your own critique, so that you can make sure 
that it is done "right - this time, and all of the subtle 
nuances of the extremely elegant designs that you have so 
carefully nurtured are given full credit.) Together we 
have grappled with some of the issues that surround system 
design, worked on defining our problems better and on 
setting some agendas. Alan Kay gave us a view of what is 
possible if you have lots of money — I think that shook us 
up a little bit. The discussion groups reported that his 
talk helped them to back up and see a bigger picture. 

Out of all this activity, I have some summary 
comments to make about 1) what we think we already know 
about screen displays, 2) what we would like to know, and 
3) how we can find out what we would like to know. 



What We Know 

First, I don't think it's likely that there is 
an optimal system, a grand archetype — an online catalog in 
the mind of God; that if we just thought, prayed, and 
meditated hard enough we would be enlightened and see, I 
don't think there is a "best. 11 There is instead a series 
of compromises. All of us know that our job is usually 
not choosing the best design, but deciding on the lesser 
of the evils, given a particular set of design constraints 
and parameters. The "right" answers can only be right for 
a particular time and a particular place; the "best* can 
only be the best we know how, given what data we have 
right now, today. We know that the design process should 
and will remain iterative. Whatever comes out of this 
conference needs to protect that iterative approach. The 
notion that we will fix something and it will remain 
stable is probably counterproductive, given the design 
process itself. 
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We know that there are currently no proven 
absolutes. There are general principles, but even those 
principles nay evolve or, in fact, nay be overturned in 
time, as the thinking moves along. We know that the 
screen display is by definition dynamic and fleeting, and 
we are very reluctant to compromise that by pinning it 
down in a point in time. 

Instead of having all the current systems in 
one room, I would love to see one from each ot the past 
fifteen years, all in a line. Is the Smithsonian doing 
that? Is someone protecting* collecting, archiving the 
interface as it evolves? Interface is dynamic; you don't 
get the same feeling from slides or snapshots of screens 
as you would from live comparisons. 

We also know that the market forces that 
usually drive system design out in the real world are not 
the same market forces that are brought to bear on the 
online catalog, since the primary body of users is not the 
primary body of buyers. If we are designing for the 
public but the public is not paying (directly) for the 
systems, how do we balance buyors ' and users 1 issues? 

Given all of that preamble, I still think we do 
know some specific things about screen displays: 

Not too many people in this group will argue that 
an online catalog user needs both ease of use and 
effectiveness of use. Those may not always be the 
same thing. It may be harder to get a more 
sophisticated result but it may be a worthwhile 
investment, an effective use of the user's time. 

The user must, first of all, be engaged by the 
system. There are a lot of suggestions that he or 
she must be engaged fairly quickly. Fifteen 
minutes is too long; two minutes might be too 
long. We need to draw people in to use these 
resources . 
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I think we agree that there needs to be some work 
on effective system metaphors — mental models — so 
that users who come to our catalogs can find their 
way around conceptually. 

I think we know that once they are in the system/ 
users need some consistency and some 
predictability — but not to the point of never being 
surprised. Serendipity is also important. 

We need links between screens. In general/ whoever 
is delving around in a system needs to be able to 
recognize where he or she is in order to get to 
where he or she wants to go fairly quickly and 
easily. 

There may be some techniques already available 
to help achieve these desirable goals. They include 
labeling, "chunking" data together/ not having extremely 
high density displays/ adding column headings/ using lists 
rather than blocks ^f text/ and employing upper and lower 
case on occasion. 

We know that "added entries" iJ definitely a 
suspect term, even though we don't agree on what to do 
about it. And/ like Andy Rooney, a lot of us know what we 
hate. 



What We Don't Know 

There are a lot of things that we would like to 
know more about. We still don't really know enough about 
what works . I'm defining "works" as any screen display/ 
or any feature that's integrally related to a screen 
display, that will enhance user performance. 

We especially want to know how to deal with the 
bibliographic elements of the online catalog 
because those are unique to our industry. 

We want rigorous empirical links between particular 
display characteristics or features and user 
performance and satisfaction. 

We want reasonable, valid research results that we 
can bring to bear on specific design problems. 
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At another level, we also want examples of both 

effective and ineffective display 

techniques — what's working and what's not working. 

How do users learn? What is that "long thin 
wedge?" We need to know how people get into a 
system and move around. What exactly is the 
information retrieval process? I think, after 
listening to the discussion groups, that we are no 
longer certain that that process is conversational. 

We want to know if cross-system use is sufficient 
to warrant the establishment of user conventions, 
or whether we should be more concerned with 
in-system consistency. 

. We want specific recommendations for specific 

situations: How do we handle "added" entries? How 
do we handle nonbook materials? What kind of 
"help" really helps? 

Finally, we want to know which variables are 
really important and which ones will yield a good return 
on our investment in refining them. We need the 
information that will allow us to play the development 
percentages. If we need 200 things to make our catalogs 
better, which ones will pay off? Which ones will pay off 
soon? What would a reasonable investment be and where 
shall we begin? 



How To Find Oxt 

So, how do we find out some of this stuff? 
First of all, we need to analyze and disseminate the 
existing human factors data — there's no question about 
that. There have been some requests to evaluate the 
systems we do have, against existing criteria. I think we 
also need to agiee on ways to measure what happens to the 
user. User satisfaction is an interesting indicator; it 
seems they are pretty well satisfied despite current 
shortcomings. Anything is better than the card catalog.' 
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I would like to see us spend time exploring how 
we will measure user performance. How will we tell if we 
"done good? 14 How do we recognize success/ other than when 
users say, "Yeah, I like it?" Are there statistical 
methods we can borrow from other disciplines that would 
allow us to measure changes in user performance based on 
variations in the screen displays? I think we want to 
spend some time thinking about and maybe defining what 
acceptable user performance is. Alan Kay says that a user 
needs to know what the system will do in thirty seconds, 
and what it won't do in two minutes. That's a user 
performance guideline. Is that the kind of target we want 
to set for ourselves? And if so, is that a legitimate 
target? As a population that was raised on video 
interaction grows up, do those thresholds get lower? We 
haven't talked much about that as a group. 

We need to test alternative screen displays 
under conditions that make the screen itself the 
variable. De-interlacing the display from command 
language and other system features is difficult/ but I 
think it can be done under* controlled conditions. We need 
to know that/ when we're talking about screen displays, 
that's all we're talking about. There was a lot of 
frustration with that these last three days, 

I think we need to correlate what we suspect 
about screen displays with other kinds of data/ like 
transaction logs, to see if we can find some linkages 
there . 

We need to follow up and see what drove the 
nonusers away. Can improved displays remedy that or does 
nonuse have nothing to do with displays? I think we need 
to discover what it would take to capture the audience, to 
engage them. 

We need to co-opt the results of the research 
that is done in what Fran calls "greed oriented* fields. 
Those are the industries that are investing in the kinds 
of major research and massive new technology that we may 
not be able to mount in our own profession. 
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We need to communicate with one another about 
what we are learning* We need to take specific steps to 
disseminate results. I love the idea of a directory of 
dial-in numbers so we could get a good look at somebody 
else's system. At ALA we are all too busy. I've also 
heard requests for hearings, conferences, glossaries, and 
newsletter s— my thing to keep those communications 
channels open. One of the biggest things that came out of 
this meeting is recognition that we are all in essentially 
the same business . Why do it all alone if we have the 
opportunity to share some creative eneroy? 

More than anything, I think we just need to 
keep trying things until somebody gets something right. 1 
But first we need to know what "right" is, so that we stop 
and say "hark," and then disseminate that discovery to the 
rest of the group for comments or critique. I'm pleased 
that I've heard people say, "Based on what I've seen here 
at this conference, I'm going to go back and change 
something in my own system." Together we can make online 
catalogs much, much better. 
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IX. PINAL COMMENTS 



[Conference participants were offered a chance to comment 
on the events and discussions oc the last three days,] 

Spi ga i : None of the systems satisfactorily 
indicated how to do Boolean "OR" logic. How can we make 
that simple for a novice user to understand and use? 

Mi chael ; This has been a really exciting 
experience. Hearing from people who are experts in their 
field gives me information I can use back home as I 
struggle with the practicalities of the user interface. 

Shaw ; I guess the most important thing that I 
would like to see happen as a result of this conference is 
some attempt to bring the exter nal r esear ch on other kinds 
of online systems to bear on our problems. As we move 
from the display of bibliographic records to the display 
of direct information, an effective interface is going to 
be exceedingly important. We think we have problems now 
dealing with the surrogates; wait until we get around to 
displaying the real text. 1 

Hildr e th : One of my favorite maxims was 
uttered by a former president of Dartmouth College: 
■Things that go without saying generally need to be 
said." Most of those needed things have been said. 

Potter ; It seems to me that the systems that 
have been judged easiest to use are often the ones that 
offer the least infor mation--the ones that concentrate on 
basic bibliographic records only. The systems that 
support word processing files, authority files, etc., seem 
to give us more problems. How do we solve that trade-off? 

Shapiro : There were a few things that were 
repeated over and over again that concerned me a great 
deal. I would like to take issue with one thing in 
particular. Joe said that librarians are not in touch 
with users. That may be true in some libraries, but it 
isn't fair to generalize. Many librarians are, in touch 
with what's needed. 
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Salmon : I'd like to say that I'm very proud of 
my colleagues , the other vendors. In light of the fierce 
competition in the automated library system marketplace, 
their willingness to participate in this conference and 
share detailed information about their systems is 
remarkable • 

Cheng : These systems are still too much 
alike. I'd like to see more diversity, more use of 
different kinds of technology. 

Larson : It was good to get comments on our 
system from experienced users. I also learned a lot about 
how to get changes to a system through the political 
process back home. We need to know much more about how 
people learn to use any kind of online system, and about 
how to get feedback to users who take the time to ask 
questions or make comments about our system* 

Nielsen : We may need to tjet away from the 
notion of the card catalog, to an entirely new system 
metaphor. Maybe that would enhance the users' sense of 
being in control. 

Ri tch : I think I would have gained more if, 
like a good screen, I'd be? 1 * given a couple of 
introductory statements. :hose statements had come 

from Joe before we were bau ged with sensory stimuli (the 
demos of the online catalogs) on that first day, I think I 
would have been able, a) to structure my responses; and b) 
to pay more attention to what the result of the search 
looked like and less to how you get there. 

Bor gman : I'd like to go back to the whole 
issue of trade-offs. I think we need external guidelines 
so we can apply the best of what's already known about 
making good systems, but I find that the internal 
consistency of a system is much more important than 
matching some across-the-board standard. I don't have 
data to say whether users commonly use only one system or 
many. (I would like to see that data.) I still think 
that most people use only one system. Internal 
consistency is the key to conceptual models, to engaging 
the users, to quickness of learning, to their sense of 
being in control. To get all of those things to fit 
together is still the most important guideline. And 
there's no substitute for research. 
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Bulick ; I learned some very specific things. 
As a designer o£ a system, I'm going to go home and make 
some changes. My attendance here will have concrete 
results in the way my system looks. 

Hamr ick : What I'm going to take away from the 
conference is what I just heard Steve say. We just 
finished one iteration of the screen designs and we'll be 
doing another one in a couple of months. I will try to 
incorporate a lot of the principles that I've heard here. 

Crawford : Fran's talk really revealed 
something that I think is important. In a relatively 
underfunded area, with a lot of different work going on, 
with very mixed levels of communications, by and large, 
the online catalog designers have done a surprisingly good 
job. There are a lot of things wrong with these catalogs, 
but there's a lot right with them too--par ticularly as 
compared with very large, very old, heavily iterated 
commercial designs out of the library field, it is my 
feeling that the online catalogs we saw here were more 
successful than BRS, Lockheed, or SDC. And that says an 
awful lot for the people in the library field. 

Howard : I'm happy to have finally met all of 
these "big name 11 library automation people. My other 
comment is that, until we can define exactly who our users 
are and what they need, we need to design systems that are 
flexible . 



Matthews ; I'm delighted about all the 
interaction and disagreements that took place. It has 
been, as usual, tremendously stimulating. The other thing 
that strikes me is that some corporations are spending a 
lot of money on user-system interface design and screen 
layout research. I'm wondering if there is some way that 
libraries can tap into the results of this proprietary 
research . 

Scanlon ; In the next five years the dumb 
terminal is probably going to be an anachronism. We've 
got to use the new technology instead of being driven by 
it. My second observation concerns the emerging "high 
tech, high touch" society. I think we can do an awful lot 
to improve the "touch" Df our systems. 



Norman ; Is the "agent" going to be the now 
user interface? Will that replace today's librarians? 
With all the changes in technology I think it's an 
exciting time for library catalogs but it's also a little 
scary, 

Bisom: I agree with Walt— it's nice to know 
we're doing a lot of things right, Now the challenge is 
to go home and push for changes and impr ovements . 

Radke ; I come to these meetings to be 
energized. I now have the strength to go home and work on 
displays for non-print formats . 

Preivalds: There have been a lot of good r 
practical suggestions on how to do "help" displays, etc. 
I only hope that the system designers who were not here 
will take the time to hear what we are saying. 

O 1 Doher ty : I'd like to express my gratitude. 
This conference has been very useful to me; it's been a 
consciousness-raising experience . I have enjoyed having 
the opportunity to see other systems. That is very 
difficult to do in the everyday world of conferences and 
competition. There has been an interesting trend in the 
last few months in the orientation of the vendors. I feel 
personally that our role when we interact with libraries 
is an educational role. But the educational role is much 
larger than providing product information. This kind of 
conference has allowed us to take the time to concentrate 
on design issues in a more academic environment. That is 
something we will be able to pass along in terms of 
increased sensitivity to the needs of the buyers of our 
systems . 

Clapper : This was a wonderful opportunity for 
me to meet other system designers and to view other 
systems. I can go back with/ if not a set of guidelines,, 
at least a sense of the issues that other people are 
working on. I have now learned what sources I can consult. 
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McRae: This is my first CLR conference. I 
wasn't quite sure what to expect. I think I was expecting 
more of a working group atmosphere, in fact I'm pleased 
at the informality of the group, the friends I've made, 
the amount of practical information I've been able to get 
from the other participants. I was sometimes distressed 
that so much time was spent quibbling over terms and 
defining our scope. I believe greatly in the power of the 
individual to make changes. I think we are now all better 
analysts and better designers. 

Johnson : I think it was great to take the time 
to focus on these problems/ without outside distractions, 
I'm looking forward to visiting these systems in the 
future to see the changes. 

Jaynes : As someone who was not a system 
designer, but was here to demonstrate a system for the 
first time/ being here gave me some feedback on the system 
from other people. I found that extraordinarily useful. 
I too am going back with some rather specific suggestions 
to make. It's also been very useful to see some of the 
other systems. I must say I really enjoyed the challenge 
in Alan Kay's presentation. He stretches your mind, gets 
you off dead center and presents a picture of something 
that may or may not happen. It boggles your mind. 

Logan: I think it would be great if we had the 
different catalogs available for a longer period of time. 
It would have been nice to see them at a more leisurely 
pace. One of the things we haven't spent too much time 
talking about was the ergonomics of these terminals. We 
have assumed that our users are going to walk up to the 
screen and use it for 5 or 10 minutes and then leave. 
What happens when a user is at the catalog for 2 or 3 
hours? 

Senzig : I want to urge ever yone vho designs 
systems to cooperate to the extent that you can, I'm in 
an academic library and 90% of my users have also used 
systems in other libraries. We have to help them make 
that transition. We need some consistency. 
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Dalohito : I came to the con Coronet) with oomo 
plana about things that I wantod to change about our 
screen displays. I Cool really good about having had 
thoso ideas reinforced, I had mostly gut Coolings about 
where things should be on the scroon, and how to holp tho 
users identify what they are looking at, I can go back 
now with both empirical data and tho collective oxporionco 
of the people here, Tho conference has given me a little 
more authority than I had before, 

SOLINET has a lot of restrictions that 
commercial vendors might not have. We don't have the same 
kinds of resources, the same kinds of funding options. We 
sometimes have difficulty figuring out how we are going to 
go about accomplishing changes. Plus, it has been 
mandated that nothing we do can affect response time. 
There are things we could do to improve the user interface 
that would eat into that response time. We are also 
serving users that vary from Emory University, which is 
very large, to a library that has only 400 patrons. Our 
screen displays serve all of those users. In some ways we 
have identified a common denominator. But I question 
whether we want to make that the lowest common 
denominator, I'm not sure we are educating our users if 
we keep the interface so simple. If they are not learning 
the power of the system that we have developed, they are 
not able to take advantage of that power. 

Arrest: I have three comments. The first is a 
complaint about the logistics of the conference. I think 
there were many of us who had the anxieties of getting 
systems up and running, who didn't have enough time to see 
the other systems. Some of us had trouble getting systems 
to work at all. If we had anticipated the problems with 
the phone lines we could have scheduled more time between 
demonstrations. Second, I think it's very important that 
any research we might be doing in our own institutions get 
out as quickly as possible. We might have a list of 
system telephone numbers so we can sign onto a system to 
see how it works. For my part, I will do what I can to 
get everybody summary statements of some research we did 
asking users questions about our screen displays. Third, 
when we go back to our institutions, we have all of our 
other regular responsibilities, administrative hassles, 
and so on. To come here and to deal only with these 
issues energizes me immensely. It's an inspiration. 
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Nitecki i It seams to v»i that ratri«v<U of 
information *wuuc a library's holdings find bibliographic 
verification data in not an instinctive activity , but In 
rather one existing within an educational environment. 
Uuing a library catalog (online or print) in a learned 
process and the language surrounding it In alao 
learned-gleamed at varied levels of sophistication/ for 
varied purposes. Thus/ rather than striving to donign a 
system for the least common denominator of uaor (which may 
be a relatively illiterate one)/ I think the ayntom should 
aim to raise the users' knowledge by educating thorn 
through exposure to and use of an intricate retrieval 
system. The education and thus the screens might be 
simplistic at first/ but can evolve, with "engaging uso," 
to more intricate communication. Thus a acreen display 
both builds upon and contributes to the user's educational 
experience. 

At the same time, for economic reasons, many 
public services librarians may not have the luxury to bo 
able to revise the systems serving their users. However, 
a greater awareness of potential user problems/ as 
illustrated/ for example/ by the research on human 
interface/ may help us better assist and better instruct 
users on how to retrieve and interpret the information the 
system offers and the screen displays. 

Finally/ I echo C. c. and Alan's observation 
that there is a fair amount of sameness in screen displays 
and welcome greater creativity in their design. In this 
context/ Chris 1 comments about the role of the mental 
model triggered two tangents for me. One is for tha 
screen design/ the other for instruction for the use of 
any screen and system. For either purpose, have we 
utilized the card catalog metaphor as the most successful 
one to assist people to retrieve holding information or 
have we used it as a default? That may be one challenge 
to explore more fully — what other mental associations can 
help people through the process to identify such 
information? 

Lipow : To summarize my thinking, I wrote a 
song. Just to prove to you that I'm not totally against 
guidelines / I 1 ve entitled it "Guidelines for Screens . ■ 
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GUiPRMNRfJ FOR ACHRfiNS 
[filing to the tun« of Umntue^giiti ) 



fifty it flhort And ti^y It clearly. 

Make the length of 1 Ahold moroly 
12-20 characters, no mora, 

Keep the unora always knowing 
Whore thoy are and whore they're going; 
Form a hoalthy eyatero metaphor. 

"Cluttered scroono arc ouch a mono 

and cause the unoro undue atronn,* 
Mental modeler Christine Borgroan writoa. 

So when thinking 'bout your path, uoo 
Only acreena endorsed by Matthowa; 

Thus your OPAC's will attain new heights* 

CLR's refined our role, then. 

User intimat e's our goal, then. 
Let's go home and use what we now know. 

After all is said and over 
One small problem's left to cover — 

Where — oh where — to find sufficient dough? 



Anne Lipow 
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APPENDIX A 



GLOSSARY 
Wait Crawford 

Kdl tor 'a Not** ; The following ctaftnttionn w^re originally 
prapartnl by ^rtit Crawford to accompany hl« ataff report on 
corUaranca inauon and activitian % They have boon included h»r» in 
an attampt to citify jargon for tho uninitiated. 



Authority: Typically uaed horo to mean "heading" or "index 
d in play . ■ 

Autochain: To go directly to a "later" atop duo to oearch 
ronulto. Primary oxamplo: if a search yiolda a single result, 
display that roault in a "briof" display, rathor than providing a 
multiplo record display with only ono record, 

Dciof; A ainglo-rocor d dinplay including aomo level of 
bibliographic information and f frequently, call number, location, 
and statua. 

Chunking: People's ability to retain 7 pieces of information 
(plus or minus 2) in ahort-term memory. 

Copy: A display devoted primarily (or 8olely) to holdings and 
status information • Should include some level of bibliographic 
information. In some systems, "Brief and "Copy" are the same 
display. 

Derived-key: A fixed-length search key made up of portions of one 
or more words of a field--OCLC search keys, for instance. 

Column-indented: When bibliographic elements all begin in the 
same column, to the right of the longest label. Multiline elements 
may or may not be further indented. 

Echo: To show the entered command on the resulting screen, 
including spelled-out versions of menu options or function keys. 

Green out: To suffer from too many different video displays over 
too short a time. 

Long: The most complete bibliographic display, in some form 
other than tagged MARC, usually either "cardlike" or "labeled". 
Alternatively "full" may be used, although "FUL" means "tagged MARC 
in some systems, 

MARC displays: Displays including tags, indicators, and subfield 
codes • 
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MUh; Abbreviation for "multiple-record display" i any diapiay 
showing wore than one bibliographic entry (aa appoaed to more than 
one heading). 

OPAC: Online Patron Access Catalog. For thia conference the term 
was used broadly to include circulation ayatema with patron aeceas, 
and even one system which ia cloaer to a bibliographic search ayaten 
(for articles, papers, etc.) than to the usual meaning of "OPAC". 

postings: A number representing records which have thia heading. 

Ravel: A response to implicit or explicit Boolean searching 
wherein the results for each word are displayed while the search ia 
proceeding. This may or may not be followed by 

intermediate-combination results, but terminates with a final result 
(uoually ) . 

SDI: Soloctivo Dissemination of Information. Alan Kay was really 
talking about SDI whon ho described "an agont in the catalog, 
looking for now items that interoot mo and aondlng mo mall whcnevor 
auch items show up." 

Signposts: A general torm for information showing how you got 
where you aro, and identifying whoro you arc. Includes echoing and 
screen names. 

Spatial expectations: Where types of information would bo 
expected (by the user) to appear on a screen. 

Uplow: Abbreviation for "uppor and lower case", juot ao "upper" 
is an abbreviation for "appearing in all capital letters". 
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OU I DC CATALOG S C R I £ N U I SI* L 

A Conference Sponsored By 
Hie Council on library Pesoim:^ 
Washington, P.C. 

LAKCWAV COHERENCE CfNUH 
101 Ukeway Drive 
Austin. Texas 7«731 

MARCH 10-13, im 

DETAILED A ' E N 0 A 
Sunday. March 19, 1905 
BRAZOS AND PECOS ROOMS 

3:00 - 600 PM Set-up for Demonstrations 

6:00 - 6:30 Relaxation Break 

6:30 - 8:00 Hamburger Cookout - LOWER TERRACE 

Monday, March 11, 1985 

BRAZOS AMD PECOS ROOMS 

9:00 - 9:30 AM Registration/Introductions/Coffee 

9:30 - 12:00 Noon Part One - Oneline Catalog Fair 

12 Systems Available for Review 
of Screens 

12:00 - 1:00 PM Box Lunches - LOWER TERRACE 

1:00 - 3:30 Part Two - Online Catalog Fair 

11 Additional Systems Available 
for Review of Screens 

3:30 - 4:00 Break - Coffee/Soft Drinks 

PECOS ROOM 

4:00 - 4:15 Conference Overview - Lee Jones 

4:15 - 5:00 Online Catalog Screen Displays: 

Research Results - Joe Matthews 
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Monday - continued 

5:00 7:00 PM Relaxation Break 

VISTA ROOM 

7:00 - 7:30 Librations - Beer, Wine, Soft Drinks 

7:30 - 9:30 Tex-Mex Buffet and Discussions 

Tuesday, March 12, 1985 

PECOS ROOM 

8:00 - *:30 AM Continental Breakfast 

8:30 - 9:30 Displays in Database Search Systems 

Fran Spigai 

9:30 - 10:15 Critizue of Screens from Online 

Catalog Fair - Kent Norman 

10:15 - 10:45 Coffee Break 

10:45 - 11:30 Critizue of Screens from Online 

Catalog Fair - Christine Borgmar 

11:30 - 12:00 Noon Discussion 

12:00 - 1:00 PM Sandwich Platters - DINING ROOM ALCOVE 

1:00 - 2:00 Bit-Mapped Displays , J Online Catalogs 

Alan Kay 

2:00 - 5:00 Group Discussions 

Principles f Online Displays 
What Guidelines are Required? 
Nature of Guidelines 
Future Directions of Online Displays 
Action Required 

5:00 - 6:30 Relaxation Break 

UPPF r SWIMMING . JOL 

6:30 - 7:00 Libations - Beer, ..me, Soft Drinks 

7:00 - 9:00 Texas T-Bone Dinner — Discussion 

Groups Continue Dialogue 
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Wednesday, March 13, 1985 

PECOS ROOM 

8:00 - 8:30 AM Continental Breakfast 

8:30 - 9:30 Reports from Discussion Groups 

9:30 - 10:30 Discussion/Suggestions/Recommendations 

10:30 - 10:45 Coffee Break 

10:45 - 11:15 Summary and Next Steps 

11:15 - 11:45 Critique of Conference 

LOWER TERRACE 
11-45 Box Lunches Available. 

HEAD FOR HOME — TRAVEL SAFELY 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



ONLINE CATALOG SCREEN DISPLAY CONFERENCE 

Lakeway Conference Center 
Austin, Texas 



March 10 - 13, 1985 



1. ALLEN, Noreen 

2. ARRET, Linda 

3. BISOM, Dianne 

4. BORGMAN, Christine 

5. BULICK, Steve 

6. CHENG, C. C. 

7. CLAPPER, Mary Ellen 

8. CRAWFORD, Walt 

9. DALEHITE, Michele 

10. DEAN, Barbara 

11. DICK, Richard 

12. FREIVALDS, Dace 

13. HAMRICK, Jean 

14. HILDRETH, Charles 

15. HOWARD, Sandee 

16. JAYNES, Phyllis 

17. JOHNSON, Sara 

18. JONES, C. Lee 

19. KAY, Alan 

20. LARSON, Mary Ellen 

21. LIPOW, Anne 

22. LOGAN, Susan 

23. MATTHEWS, Joseph 

24. McREA, Lynn 

25. MICHAEL, James 

26. NIELSEN, Brian 

27. NITECKI, Danuta 

28. NORMAN, Kent 

29. O'DOHERTY, Sean 

30. POTTER, William 

31. RADKE, Barbara 

32. RILEY, Pat 

33. RITCH, Alan 



DataPhase terns 
Library of ' v.gress 
UCLA 
UCLA 

Bell Laboratories 
University of Illinois 
Faxon Co. 

Research Libraries Group 
SOLINET 

Council on Library 

Resources 
OCLC 

Penn State University 
University of Texas 
OCLC 

Biblio-techniques 
Dartmouth College 
CL Systems Inc. 
Council on Library 

Resources 
Consultant 

Penn State University 
University of California 

Berkeley 
Ohio State University 
J. Matthews & Associates 
Stanford University 
Data Research Associates 
Northwestern University 
University of Maryland 
University of Maryland 
CL Systems Inc. 
University of Illinois 
University of California 
University of Texas 
University of California 

Santa Cruz 



913/262-5100 
202/287-1490 
213/825-7557 
213/825-4351 
201/582-7506 
217/333-9776 
617/329-3350 
415/328-0920 
404/892-0943 

202/483-7474 
800/848-5878 
814/865-1818 
515/471-3811 
800/848-5878 
206/786-1111 
603/646-2235 
617/925-6310 

512/793-6118 
213/471-7339 
814/863-2898 

415/642-3773 
614/422-6151 
916/272-8743 
415/497-0192 
800/325-0888 
312/492-7640 
301/454-3011 
301/454-6388 
713/520-6301 
217/333-0790 
415/642-9485 
512/691-7746 

408/429-2802 
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LIST 



34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 



OF PARTICIPANTS 
Page - 2 - 



ROITBLAT, Herbert 
SALMON, Steve 
SCANLON, James 
SENZIG, Donna 
SHAPIRO, Beth 
SHAW, Ward 
SPIGAI, Fran 
WALTON, Robert 
WILLIAMS, Joan 
WILLIS, Eric 



Columbia University 
Carlyle Systems 
University of Georgia 
University of Wisconsin 
Michigan State University 
Col. Alliance Res. Lib. 
Database Services 
Texas State Library 
J. Matthews & Associates 
GEAC 



212/280-3057 
415/843-3538 
404/542-5240 
608/262-3521 
517/355-2341 
303/571-2270 
415/948-8339 
512/475-2166 
916/272-8743 
416/475-0525 
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